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SOMETHING ABOUT BREAKFAST. 


T has often been asserted that as 
long as human beings congre- 

gate together like wild beasts at 
‘feeding times,’ this age has no 
right to lay claim to superior civi- 
lization, and that it would be an 
improved manner of life if relays 
of food could be brought to some 
particular place at stated times, to 
which any who chose might resort, 

As it is an acknowledged fact, 
that society and conversation are 
the best promoters of digestion, the 
plan that these captious people 
propose would be both unwhole- 
some and unsocial, but it might be 
advantageously acted upon in the 
matter of breakfast, for that, as 
English people ordain it, is de- 
cidedly a mistake. 

* Breakfast is such a charmingly 
social meal,’ we heard a lady once 
say in speaking of a large breakfast 
in a country-house, ‘every one 
comes down so fresh, everybody is 
in time, and ready for the duties 
and pleasures of the day. I con- 
sider ita delightful moment.’ It was 
@ sentimental and poetical view, 
but as far as possible removed from 
the truth; for in our estimation it is 
& peculiarly unhappy moment, and 
one in which mavy persons are prone 
to regard their fellow-creatures as 
their natural enemies. 

When people are hungry and 
cold it follows as a matter of course 
that they are cross, and as large 
parties in country-houses usually 
occur in the winter, this is tolerably 
sure to be the case. Shy people, 
too, are always shy in the morning ; 
they cannot take up life where they 
left it the night before, or say ‘ Good- 
Morning’ at all in the same happy 
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and friendly spirit in which they 
said ‘ Good-night.’ 

People are not-ready for social 
intercourse till they have been up 
at least three hours. It is quite 
curious to see how disagreeable 
really good-humoured people often 
are before breakfast. They are 
often conscious of their moroseness, 
and try to conceal it by utter silence 
or cynical smiles; but with all their 
endeavours we are aware that it 
would be a service of danger to 
speak to them, and whether it be 
our most valued friend, or simply a 
highly agreeable or intellectual ac- 
quaintance, we equally hope that 
it may never be our fate to meet 
him again at breakfast. Surely it 
would be a great advantage to the 
world if these individuals break- 
fasted alone! 

Perhaps the most depressing thing 
we can meet with is anything like 
hilarity or even great cheerfulness 
sv early in the day. Few things 
are more trying than the jovial, 
hearty manner in which the master 
of the house often enters the room 
where his guests are assembled in 
the morning. If in winter, with 
blue nose and red hands, loud in 
his praise of the weather (which to 
our thinking is simply detestable), 
advising every one to follow his 
example and take a turn before 
breakfast: ‘ Sharpens the appetite ; 
freshens one up; does a world of 
good.’ Take aturn before breakfast 
that raw January day! you cannot 
even reply except by drawing closer 
to the fire, and looking with horror 
at the freezing fog through the 
window. You sit down to breakfast 
to endure another trial from your 
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well-meaning host, he being one of 
those who invariably make a pro- 
gramme of the day for other people, 
totally regardless of the fact that 
what people may like to do at two 
o'clock they dislike at ten, and 
vice versd. But all this goes for 
nothing with your cheerful friend. 
He usually calls to his wife, who is 
absorbed in a tea-pot at the farthest 
end of the table, ‘ Well, my dear, 
and what have you arranged for 
our friends to do to-day?’ There is 
@ murmured response to the effect 
that no one wishes to do amything. 
‘It is so very cold to-day,’ Mrs, 
—— replies, languidly. 

* Cold! not at all; that is so like 
you ladies, who never take any ex- 
ercise, and do nothing to promote 
circulation ; then you say it is cold! 
It is a fine, healthy, seasonable day ; 
no sign of rain or snow. A day 
like this in January must not be 
wasted. Come, what will you all 
do? What would you like? 

‘To be left alone,’ is the unspoken 
reply in the mind of most of his 
guests, but of course the ungracious 
thought is not put into words. The 
pertinacious pleasure-hunter maps 
out the day for them. They can 
only resign themselves to his will, 
hoping that some happy coinci- 
dence, such as morning visitors, 
or a fall of snow, may give them a 
"my wy for remaining comfortably 

y the fireside. 

There are always some people 
who are more restless or less self- 
sufficing than others, who really 
prefer anything to their own society 
or remaining quiet; but these are 
exceptions, and to those who are 
victims to this kind of energetic 
ruling it is poor comfort to know 
that the same wearisome repetition 
awaits them on the morrow. 

Kind-hearted people often unin- 
tentionally inflict considerable an- 
noyance on their friends by inquir- 
ing anxiously every morning after 
their health. One comfort is that 
the inquirer often forgets to wait 
for a reply; for as sleepless nights 
and aching heads are in themselves 


There has been a considerable 


change of late years in the fashion 
of breakfast. It is a good deal more 
ad libitum as to time, ranging from 
half-past nine to twelve. Tea and 
coffee are seldom now put upon the 
table, but are made out of the room, 
or by servants, on the side-table, 
who hand the cups as they are 
wanted. In some large houses 
several small tables are set for 
breakfast, so that, as there are only 
three, or at most four places, people 
may be said in some sense to break- 
fast alone, or at least with whom 
they please. This is, upon the 
whole, a arrangement, but we 
doubt if it would not be still more 
desirable for people to breakfast 
alone in their rooms. The objec- 
tion to this would probably be, that 
to carry up breakfast to eighteen or 
twenty = as varied and récherché 
as it is made now, consisting of fish, 
hot and cold meat, and fruit, as 
well as tea, coffee, bread, butter, and 
eggs—to send up, in fact, to each 
person a miniature dinner, would 
exhaust the resources of the largest 
establishment. One way, and per- 
haps the best way of meeting this 
difficulty would be to imitate the 
example of most foreigners, who 
have a cup of coffee or chocolate 
when they first rise, and only eome 
down at eleven or twelve o’clock 
for the déjetiner, which with them 
corresponds to our luncheon ; for no 
more eating is considered necessary 
till dinner-time, which is generally 
not later than seven o'clock. They 
have meat and wine as well as tea 
and coffee, and their dejeiéner, in 
fact, combines breakfast and lun- 
cheon in one. This is in many 
respects a much wiser division of 
the day, as it leaves the whole after- 
noon free for exercise or amusement, 
either at home or abroad. But the 
amount of food that is put before us 
at breakfast is totally unnecessary, 
and if the meal were changed toa 
more simple one there would be no 
longer any difficulty about having 
it alone. 

Though we have been discussin 
our breakfast, nothing has been sai 
of the food of which it should con- 
sist. People’s tastes are so differ- 
ent that it is quite impossible to lay 
down any gastrogomic law upon @ 











meal the constituents of which vary 

from — and water, to salmon 

and , and paté de foie gras. 

We have ag Fe unhappy wretches 

deliberately pour out a tumbler of 
cold water as their only breakfast 
beverage. Others, who make equal 
sacrifices at the shrine of health, are 
content to abjure even bread and 
butter, and breakfast entirely on 
some unpalateable mess, which, by 
dint of advertisements, has worked 
its way into fashion. Gentlemen 
who are addicted to field sports, and 
who for the most part despise lun- 
cheon, make breakfast a most sub- 
stantial meal. Indeed, modern 
breakfasts seem drifting back to the 
beef and ale and goodly capons that 
young ladies found necessary to 
support nature in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. Ladies, and idle men of a 
more sedentary turn, are contented 
to depend mainly upon luncheon. 

There are other kinds of break- 
fasts, besides the early morning 
meal of which we have been speak- 
ing. It is a constant habit with the 
literary world in London to have 
réunions of scientific and agreeable 

ple early in the day, and what 
in the evening would be a conversa- 
zione, in the morning is simply 
called a breakfast. But the greatest 
misnomer of all is the habit, in 
London, of calling a dinner, and a 
ball and a supper, if given al fresco, 
a ‘breakfast.' No one dreams of 
going to these parties till five 
o'clock, and they last frequently till 
the small hours of the morning. As 
the meeting usually takes place in 
the garden or grounds of some villa 
near London, the guests appear in 
morning dresses, which we suppose 
is the reason of this strangely mis- 
applied term. 

There is another annoyance to 
which those who never breakfast 
alone are exposed. Letters in the 
country always arrive in the morn- 
ing, and we are tolerably sure when 
we go down stairs to find a packet 
of letters on the table awaiting us. 
It is amusing to watch the different 
manner in which people behave 
about their letters. Some dart 
eagerly upon them, are instantly 
absorbed in their ‘contents, from 


time to time doling out small pieces 
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of intelligence from them; others 
examine them carefully, and then 
lay them aside, deferring the plea- 
sure or the pain of their perusal to 
& ‘ more convenient season ;’ others, 
and these for the niost part young 
men, take them up with real or 
affected indifference, and transfer 
them at once to their pockets. The 
chances are that these consist prin- 
cipally of reminders, more or less 
pressing, from the neighSourhood 
ot Bond Street, Regent ‘Street, and 
Piccadilly. Their contents may pos- 
sibly be paraphrased in the parody 
of a well-known ballad :— 


* You remember, you remember, 
The little bill you owe; 
*Tis but two pound ten and four, sir, 
And I’ve waited long, you know, 
‘On my word, sir, on my word, sir, 
1 wouldn't trouble tow, 
But I’ve got a long account, sir, 
To make up, and don’t know how, 
* You do take, sir, you do give, sir, 
Three letters every day ; 
OD V is what you take, sir, 
10 U is what you pay.’ 


It is to be feared that these ‘re- 
jected addresses’ form a large por- 
tion of many people’s correspond- 
ence! There is one very odd pecu- 
liarity that many people have about 
their letters, and one for which it is 
difficult to account. If a letter or 
note is brought, and the receiver is 
somewhat puzzled to know from 
whence it comes, the seal is closely 
investigated, the direction pondered 
over, the postmark held up to the 
light; every possible trouble 4s 
taken to examine the outside of a 
letter, when, by simply opening it, 
the desired knowledge would be 
attained. Does this show that hu- 
man nature delights in a mystery ? 

In some houses it is the custom 
for the children to be brought down 
to be admired at breakfast. This 
habit, unless the children are quiet 
to stupidity, cannot fail to be a 
nuisance. The only time that we 
can gladly hail the appearance of 
children out of their own legitimate 
sphere, is in the formidable half- 
hour before dinner is announced. 
Then they ¢reate a diversion, and 
possibly suggest topics of conver- 
sation. 
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Breakfast is generally, more or 
less, a solemn process. The only 
aim at sprightliness it was ever our 
fate to witness was so disastrous in 
its results that we could only hope 
the attempt would never be re- 
peated. It was at a large party in 
a country-house, and the conversa- 
tion had accidentally turned upon 
eges. The young lady of the house, 
who was seated by a ci-devant jeune 
homme, an exquisite of the last gene- 
ration, who had been evidently taken 
with her beauty and gay spirits, de- 
clared that it was impossible to 
break an egg by pressing it ever so 
tightly, provided you held it in such 
a manner that the two ends, and no 
other part, touch the palms of the 
hands. Her neighbour heard her 
with a supercilious smile, and re- 
commended her to try. She re- 
peated that she had seen it done 
constantly, and would convince him 
there and then of the truth of her 
assertion. So saying, she took up 
an egg, and turning towards him, 
said, ‘ Now, see if I am not right!’ 
When, to her dismay, the egg 
smashed at once, and its contents 
spurted over the very particular gen- 
tleman by her side, soiling his fault- 
less shirt and waistcoat, and cling- 
ing pertinaciously to his whiskers 
and stubbly beard. Utterly dis- 
mayed at such a very unexpected 
disaster, partly from amu-ement, 
and partly from nervousness, Miss 


— burst intoa violent fit of langh- 
ing. Her example was followed by 
several others, for in truth nothin 
could present a more ludicrous an 
unhappy ap ce than the poor 
man. Besides which, he was fu- 
riously angry, believing the whole 
thing to have been a previonsly ar- 
ranged practical joke, and to see 
that he was the laughing-stock of 
the company, of course enraged 
him still more. In vain the poor 
girl tried to explain that the acci- 
dent was quite unintentional, and, 
indeed, that her theory still held 
good, as the egg was broken not by 
the pressure but by her ring, which 
she had forgotten to remove. He 
would hear nothing, burried out of 
the room to repair the mischief 
done to his dress. and would not re- 
turn to the breakfast-table ; in fact, 
we did not see him again, for he left 
the house the rame day. 

We have not spoken of the ar- 
rangement of a breakfast-table, or 
the pretty decorations of which it is 
capable. Flowers seem more in 
keeping with breakfast than with 
dinner, for if the china is ever so 
beautiful, or the damaxk ever so 
fine, a breakfast-table is dull and 
colourless without them. But how- 
ever inviting it may be made, we 
still hold to our theory that for the 
most part it is better to breakfast 


alone. 
i. T. 
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ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP ABOUT CLUBS. 
PART I, 


4 ie: = word Club has puzzled the 
brain of many an acute ety- 
mologist, and of many a lazy specu- 
lator who is content to wonder on 
for ever as to what in the world so 
odd, and abrupt, and compact a 
monosyllable might originally mean, 
and where in the world it dropped 
from, to become a euphonious part 
of English, and latterly of almost 
universal speech. 

Bailey, one of our veteran lexi- 
cographers, defines a club—which 
he identifies with the Saxon clubbe, 
and associates with the Latin clava 
—as (1) a great thick stick; and 
(2) an assembly of good fellows. 
The verb to club comes, according to 
the same authority, from the Saxon 
cleovan, to cleave, and refers to the 
division of expenses amongst the 
members, where it was expected of 
‘every man to pay an equal share.’ 
Skinner is of the same opinion; 


deriving the verb to club from the 
Anglo-Saxon cleofan, findere, to 


cleave, divide, because the ex- 
penses are divided into shares or 
portions, 7o club is thus, with him, 
to contribute a share or portion; 
and a club is an assembly of per- 
sons, contributing each his share or 
portion. Noah Webster, as becomes 
his diluvian Christian name, is more 
recondite, and quotes the Welsh 
clopa as a probable derivation. On 
the whole, we are rather inclined to 
favour the theory of Webster; for 
if it be allowed, it will help us 
somewhat to get out of another dif- 
ficulty which it requires a dashing 
decision to solve. We refer to the 
question of the antiquity of clubs. 
For if the modern word be a direct 
descendant of one similar in sound 
in the language of the Cymry—a 
language which has been proved, to 
the perfect and unaniwous sati~fac- 
tion uf the demonstrator himself, to 
have been the language of our first 
parents—it would not be too much 
to assume, even for so unassuming 
a person as the present writer, that 
Adam had invented the word to 
describe the important little commu- 


nity of which he was the President, 
and of which Eve, according to Euri- 
pides and Milton, was the Vice, 

But he is a poor thing in com- 
parative philology who cannot make 
one word do double duty— who can- 
not engraft a slip from one lan 
into the stock of another. The no- 
tion, which belongs to the Anglo- 
Saxon derivation, of an equal or 
equitable division of ——_ is no 
embarrassment tous. If money had 
not yet been coined or dug from 
the tortured bowels of the deep, ex- 
penses could stili be jointly borne 
by a system of equivalents. Labour 
oF basis of capital. We know 
that— 

* Adam delved and Eve span,’ 
though what she span for is not so 
easy to decipher in the pre-figleaf 
epoch of her existence—and that he 
was, a ‘ grand old gardener,’ and she 
a setter out of simple and elegant 
repasts. The manly, invigorating 
toil of the one was fairly compen- 
sated by the gentle activity of the 
other, and if Eve had earned, by 

revious exertion, the right to crack 
cor filbert, Adam no less, by grate- 
ful and unsweating labour, had 
made good his privilege, like a very 
ancient Pistol, to enjoy his leek. 

We are aware that there are many 
painful contrasts between the club- 
life of Eden and that of Pall Mall. 
Cookery was nowhere in those pri- 
meval days; aud the illustrious 
Soyer would no doubt have inferred, 
from the fact that, even when pre- 
paring to entertain company, there 
was ‘no fear lest dinner cool,’ that 
soup—in which temperature is, if 
a small, yet an emphatic considera- 
tiou—did not initiate the banquet 
However, all things must have a 
beginning just as imperatively es 
philosophers tell us, all things must 
have an end. Housekeeping is not 
learned perfectly in a prolonged 
pic-nic; and it would not have sur- 
prised us if Milton, who has dog- 
matised as much about Paradise as 
most people, had stated that the 
first dejeiner therein was not, strictly 
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speaking, a ia fourchette. Club-life, 
again, is not a gourd, a mushroom, 
or even a M It is not the 
growth of a day, just as Rome was 
not the growth of a day. It does 
not leap forth fully equipped and 
perfect in all points, like an un- 
mothered goddess. But what we 
have chiefly to complain of—it is, by 
the way, a nice question whether, if 
perfect rules had in vogue in the 
Adam-and-Eve club, we should ever 
— had the opportunit 7: either to 
in or te approve of its rules, 
oa . ny thing else connected with it 
hat no code of exclusion had 
re a _— up, or, if it had, that it 
was administered with a too great 
laxity. The black ball had either 
not been introduced for the keeping 
out of ineligible candidates, or the 
mother of mankind forgot, on at 
least one memorable and disastrous 
occasion, to exercise her privilege ; 
and this, too, in the absence of her 
husband, who, by as disastrous an 
oversight, had omitted to leave his 
veto proxy. The Club of Paradise 
was essentially a club for two; the 
introduction of a third member, it 
may be said with reverence, played 
the serpent with it. So much for 
the antiquity of clubs. It is enough 
to have fixed the first; and we shall 
not again intrude on the other side 
of the Flood, except barely to men- 
tion that memorable little associa- 
tion which floated over its dangers 
secure within the wooden walls of 
the Ark, That also was a temporary 
association, which carried within 
itself the seeds of dissolution. With 
the subsidence of the waters it was 
dissolved accordingly. 

Men, it has been profoundly ob- 
served, is a social animal. He likes 
to link his life to that of another 
man; sometimes in desperation, of 
love or of some other pleasant affec- 
tion, to that of a woman. But in 
addition to his fondness for society 
—a disposition which presupposes 
a tendency to interchange views on 
things in general in random and 
miscellaneous gatherings—he is also 
an associative animal. That is, he 
is socia] and exclusive at once. He 
will be on intimate terms with some 
one, not with every one. He will 


have his choice, more or less, in his 


convives or companions. He is not 
a straw or a feather, to be drifted 
anywhither of blown upon by every 
wind of heaven; not a pipe, to 
be played upon by. every passing 
bungler of a musician. This ten- 
dency to correct sociability by exclu- 
siveness, is one which manifests it- 
self in different d s in different 
countries, and in different stages of 
taste or phases of civilization. The 
higher his amount of culture, the 
more dainty and exigeani will a man 
be in the demands he makes for a 
like amount in his fellows; and if 
the training of the intellect has not 
worn away and erased the heart, 
the greater will be the fastidious- 
ness with which he selects the few 
whom he wili venture to make the 
depositaries of his profounder senti- 
ments. Education multiplies inde- 
finitely the possibility of differences 
of opinion, although it abridges the 
likelihood of their external manifes- 
tation. Two New Zealanders may 
only be distinguished by the pre- 
ference of the one for an Englishman, 
of the other for a Frenchman—we 
mean when viewed as matériel for 
their simple cuisine. But national 
enlightenment and individual culti- 
vation will introduce questions of 
even greater delicacy and impor- 
tance than the relative succulence 
of a Jesuit and a Protestant mis- 
sionary. And there is scarcely a 
point of difference in matters poli- 
tical, ecclesiastical, social, scientific, 
literary, or artistic, which has not 
been the basis on which a club—an 
association which recognizes the 
identity, on some important ques- 
tion, of its members, and the diver- 
sity of opinions entertained by the 
persons without their rules—has 
not been founded. 

England has been reckoned the 
native land of clubs, and the 
Englishman the most elubbable of 
animals, The reason for this has 
been found in his disposition to 
unbend and to refect himself within 
a limited circle. He likes to take 
down the windows cf his heart; 
but it shall not be on the highway. 
He likes’ to converse about the 
secrets of his party; but he will not 
betray its watchwords to any but 
ascertained sympathizers. The fal- 
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lacy has before now been 
out which made Archbisho’ ch, 
in his unmitred, decanal days, infer 
that because the c/w is, in its modern 
sense, & peeeey. English idea and 
entity, therefore the English are 

iarly sociable above all the 
other nations of the earth. ‘The 
contrary is true,’ as Grace and 
Philip Wharton, in their ‘ Wits and 
Beaux of Society,’ jointly affirm; 
‘ nay, was true, even in the days of 
Addison, Swift, Steele—even in the 
days of Johnson, Walpole, Selwyn ; 
ay, and at all time since we have 
been a nation. The fact is, we are 
not the most sociable, but the most 
associative race; and the establish- 
ment of clubs is a proof of it. We 
cannot, and never could, talk freely, 
comfortably, and generally, without 
& company for talking. Conversa- 
tion has always been with us as 
much a business as railroad-making, 
or what not. It has always de- 
manded certain accessories, certain 
condiments, certain stimulants to 
work it up to the proper pitch. 
“ Weall know” weare the cleverest 
and wittiest people under the sun; 
but then our wit has been stereo- 
typed. France has no “ Joe Miller ;” 
for a bon-mot there, however good, 
is only appreciated historically. Our 
wit is printed, mot spoken ; our best 
wits behind an inkhorn have some- 
times been the veriest logs in society. 
On the Continent clubs were not 


inted 


called for, because society itself was 


the arena of conversation. In this 
country, on the other hand, a man 
could only chat when at his ease; 
could only be at his ease among 
those who agreed with him on the 
main points of religion and politics, 
and even then wanted the aid of a 
bottle to make him comfortable. 
Our want of sociability was the 
cause of our clubbing, and therefore 
the word “club” is purely English.’ 

Tn any case, the English are not 
to have it all their own way in the 
matter of clubs, as if other nations, 
whether of antiquity or of modern 
times, knew nothing about them. 
The tendency to association rests, 
as we have already had occasion to 
recognise, upon the fact of identity 
or of likeness of taste or opinion on 
the part of the persons associated, 
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with a synchronous idea of unlike- 
ness or unsympathy in to 
their binding principles on the part 
of the persons without their pale. 
er there has been commu- 
nity subsisting side by side with 
indifference or antagonism, there has 
always been a tendency to incorpo- 
ration. And corporations, whether 
ancient or modern, are in their 
essence clubs, whether they do or 
do not justify their claim to the 
title by the equal distribution of 
expenses, or whether, in fact, they 
have or have not expenses at all to 
incur or to defray. Club, indeed, 
in this sense, is not a name derived 
from a necessity, but from an acci- 
dent of organization. The esoterics 
of Pythagoras, the mystics of 
Eleusis, were virtually clubbisis, as 
being differenced from the exoterics 
or from the uninitiated. Such as 
these, and as the Essenes amongst 
the Jews, were in tact the philoso- 
phical or religious club-men of 
antiquity. Other associations for 
the prosecution of morals, or of 
immorals, as the case might be, were 
well'enough known to Greece ; and, 
when introduced furtively into Rome, 
alarmed the virtue of the senate. 

Clubbism has resulted from expa- 
triated nationality. The old colonial 
Greek would cleave to his fellow- 
Greek as against the barbarian 
whom he superciliously excluded 
from the amenities of his society. 
The Roman pro-consul or centurion 
would unbend with his fellow- 
Roman when he would not suffer 
the intimate or equal advances of 
the chain-mailed Dacian or the 
Briton of the meteoric hair. 

Politics have been a club-bond ; 
and associations, ages before our 
own Carlton or the French Jaco- 
bins, had been formed for the con- 
servation or for the overthrow of 
existing governments. 

Science had its clubs dotted here 
and there throughout a scattered 
Hellas, ages before our own Royal 
Society sought to explain the reason 
why a living fish introduced into a 
vessel brimful of water would not 
cause the water to overflow. 

Art was a mystery, and a basis of 
association. Caste and hereditary 
handicrafts were the insignia of the 
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clubbist spirit, as nowadays are the 

es’ unions, the strikes, and the 
lockouts of labour and the em- 
ployersof labour. There is,indeed, 
scarcely any end which two men 
may have in common which may 
not give rise to an association for 
the purpose of accomplishing that 
end, whether it be for good or for 
evil ; for revolution or for consoli- 
dation ; for science or for amuse- 
ment; "for gambling or for plunder ; 
or even, testibus the Thugs cum De 
Quincey, for the fine art of murder. 

But chiefly we look upon the club 
as a social gathering of convives; of 
men who, whatever be the pro- 
founder purpose for which they 
assemble together, agree in this, 
that they shall be comforted with 
apples and stayed with flagons in 
congenial society. Eating and drink- 
ing are, if not the life of clubs, a 
very visible sign of their existence. 
The spirit of adhesion is in the 
bowl or the loving-cup; the soul of 
co-partnery is in the cookery; the 
sentiment of confraternity is warmly 
cherished at the extremity of an 
Havana; and the clouds of external 
difference are dissipated along with 
the narcotic incense to such gentle 
winds as an enlightened theory of 
ventilation permits to play around 
the smoking-room. 

A churchwarden, whether done 
in flesh and blood or, less fearfully 
and wonderfully, in pipe-clay, was, 
we have reason to believe, beyond 
the most gorgeous dreams or the 
most magnificent ideals of Plato. 
Yet the philosopher enjoyed his 
Symposium, as did many of the cul- 
tivated and curious Athenians of 
his own and of after times. We 
have a taste of the quality of some 
of these meetings in the ‘Symposiac 
Questions’ which the piety of Plu- 
tarch has preserved and discussed. 
The idea of gathering for the joint 
refection of mind and body has 
given us the ‘ Deipnosophi-ts’ of 
Athenseus, and the ‘Saturnalia’ of 
Macrobius. Athens had its clubs 
proper, where each man sent his 
again of the feast, and brought 

is proportion of the intellectual 
entertainment. Of these, the club 
named after Hercules is the one 
which, perhaps, at the present day 
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is the best remembered. Sparta 
was clubbish to the backbone in the 
idea of its common repasts, where 
the public tables were spread for 
messes Of fifteen each, the members 
of which were elected by ballot. 
We leave these, however, to their 
black broth and their 

that we may come to the foaming 
tankard and the wit-combat, to ‘he 
sparkle of champagne and the effer- 
vescence of repartee. 

Perhaps the earliest club in Eng- 
land of which we have any traces 
was one of which Occleve, and pro- 
bably Chaucer, were members. It 
was flourishing in the rei of 
Henry 1V., and was called ‘La 
Court de bone ie” It 
was @ societ, 


society of four centuries and a half 

since was evidently a jovial com- 

pany,’ says Mr. Timbs; to us its 

members are ee ph empty bottles, 
ead m 


affectionate affinities were, todo bim 
justice, as remarkable as his con- 
vivial proclivities, was the founder 
of a club that met at the Devil 
tavern near Temple Bar. The rare 
old Ben would doubtless be magni- 
ficent in the midst of his literary 
‘sons,’ whose privilege it was to 
wait reverently for his hiccups and 
his flashes of wit and merriment. 
For the moment we prefer, how- 
ever, to think of him asa member 
of that more historical which met 
at the Mermaid, in Bread Street, 
and to which belonged Raleigh, 
Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Donne, and others of only less cele- 
brity. But it was years after this 
that we make acquaintance with 
the word ‘club;’ for formerly the 
thing had gone under different 
names, according to the diffurent 
objects proposed. The genus had 
to be named after the species had 
grown and multiplied. ‘We now 
use the word clubbe,’ says old 
John Aubrey, F.R.S., and the gos- 
siping recorder of ‘ Miscellanies, 
‘for a sodality in a taverne’—so- 
dality, in this case, being, as we 
opine, the Latin for a ‘free-and- 
easy.’ 
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So early as 1659, when Aubrey 
became a member of the Rota, after 
due balloting and admission, we find 
that politics had penetrated far into 
club-life; and it is not wonderful 
that we should find Dryden think- 
ing it necessary to ask indignantly, 
during the | government 
of Charles IL., who was the father of 
(se many of) his people, by whatsanc- 
tion they became the rallying places 
of the weber dy arn position. ‘ What right,’ de- 

rious John, ‘ has any man 
oye eat in factious clubs to vilify 
jad ' downoad What right, in- 


But we have anticipated. Before 
the first real club was opened under 
that name, a society of wits who 
met at the Mermaid, and whom we 
have just mentioned, had flourished 
and sparkled under the favour or 
the presidency of Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson. Who would not, if he 
could—conveniently, that is, with- 
out sacrificing his privileges as a 
contemporary of telegraphs, express 
trains, and limited liability hotel 
and finance companies—have given 
a@ pretty premium to have been 
stowed away in a corner of the 
room, or to have served for ‘one 
night only’ as a drawer of their 
strong waters, if he might but have 
listened to such ‘ wit-combats’ as 
Beaumont celebrates in an epistle to 
the ‘rare Ben’ of our literature, 
and as Fuller alludes to in his 
* Worthies?’ ‘Many were the wit- 
combats,’ says the latter, ‘ betwixt 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, which 
two I behold (in my mind’s eye, 
Horatio!) like a Spanish great 
galleon and an English man-of- 
war: Master Jonson, like the 
former, was built far higher in 
learning; solid, but slow in his 
performances. Shakespeare, with 
the English man-of-war, lesser in 
bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack about and 
take advantage of all winds, by the 
quickness of his wit and invention.’ 
Beaumont is more rapturous a de- 
ernst - ey — et 

y assisted at the intellec- 
tual revels to which he refers, One 
or two lines of the following quota- 
tion from him are known to nearly 
everybody; the whole of it may be 
rather more unfamiliar. 


* Methinks the little wit I had is lost 
Since I saw you; for wit is like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best gamesters: what things have we 


seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have 
been 


So nimble and so full of subtile flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put bis whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life; then when there hath been thrown 

Wit able enough to ju-tify the town 

For three days past, wit that might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were cancelled: and when that was gone 

We left an air behind us, which alone 

Was able to make the two next companies 

Right witty; though but downright fools, more 
wise.’ 


Modern scepticism has thrown 
much doubt on the long current 
tradition that it was Sir Walter 
Raleigh who founded the Mermaid 
Club. It was very pleasant to re- 
ceive this account of its institution, 
by faith; it can for the future be 
received, alas! by nothing short of 
credulity. Gifford, however, who is 
not generally omnivorous in his 
beliefs, speaks of the Mermaid as 
though he saw no reason to chal- 
lenge the popular sentiment as to 
Sir Walter being its father. In 
addition to this, he endorses the 
commonly received notion of the 
Mermaid having stood in Friday 
Street, Cheapside; whilst it is said 
by Ben Jonson himself, who must 
have been well informed on the sub- 
ject, at least. when he entered the 
tavern, to have been in Bread Street. 
But the difference is reconciled when 
we have an opportune explanation 
that the Mermaid in Bread Street, 
the Mermaid in Friday Street, and 
the Mermaid in Cheapside, were all 
one and the same Mermaid with dif- 
ferent outlets and approaches. The 
house was consumed in the great 
fire of 1666. 

Now for Gifford. ‘ About this 
time (1603),’ he says, ‘Jonson pro- 
bably began to acquire that turn for 
conviviality for which he was after- 
wards noted. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
previous to his unfortunate engage- 
ment with the wretched Cobham 
and others, had instituted a meeting 
of beaux esprits at the Mermaid, a 
celebrated tavern in Friday Street. 
Of this club, which combined more 
talent and genius than ever met 
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together before or since, our author 
was a member; and here for many 
years he regularly repaired, with 
Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Selden, Cotton, Carew, Martin, 
Donne, and many others, whose 
names, even at this distant period, 
call up a mingled feeling of reve- 
rence and respect.’ 

Simon Wadloe, the host of the 
Devil Tavern, which stood near 
Temple Bar, and had for a sign St. 
Dunstan pulling the devil by the 
nose, seems to have been a magnate 
of good fellows, if, that is, the com- 
plimentary rank of Duke Wadloe, 
and Simon the King, conferred upon 
him by Ben Jonson, ought to be 
taken as the tribute due to honest 
worth. His liquor, we fear, was not 
so princely as his character ; for Ben 
declares that he wrote his comed 
‘ The Devil is an Asse,’ when he an 
his sons ‘drank bad wine at the 
Devil.’ Was therea punning charge 
in the title of this play against the 
commercial impradence of acquiring 
a reputation for the sale of undrink- 
able fluids? For the Apollo Club, 
which met here, Ben Jonson drew 
up his celebrated ‘ Leges Convi- 
viales,’ in which he was disinte- 
rested enough to recommend tem- 
perance and to eschew the utterance 
of ‘insipida mata.’ Above the 
door of the club-room was placed a 
bust of Apollo, and underneath the 
bust were inscribed the following 
lines of ‘ Welcome,’ which were 
after his death authenticated by the 
inscription, borrowed from his tomb 
in Westminster Abbey, ‘O Rare 
Ben Jonson.’ 


* Welcome all, who lead or follow, 

To the Oracle of Apollo.— 

Here he speaks out of his pottle, 

Or the tripos, his tower bottle; 

All his answers are divine, 

Truth itself doth flow in wine, 

Hang up all the poor bop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers; 
He that half of life abuses, 

That sits watering with the Muses, 
These dull girls no goud can mean us; 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 

And the poet’s horse accounted : 

Ply it, and you all are mounted, 

’Tis true, the Phoobeian liquor 
Cheers the brain, makes wit the quicker, 
Pays ali debts, cures all diseases, 

And at once three senses pleases. 
Welcome all, whe lead or follow, 

To the Oracle of Apollo.’ 
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Rare Ben was king here, and 


flamen to that deity. Ladies were 
allowed to attend the meetings of 
the club; but whether they exer- 
cised any suffrage there in the shape 
of open = tite or ballot, we know not, 
We would respectfully eo ge the 
task of discovery to Mr. J. 8. Mill 
whom we fancy we have probably 
helped to a new and valuable argu- 
ment for his next advocacy of female 
enfranchisement. If a woman could 
vote at the Devil, why not at the 
less important and less brilliant 
club of St. Stephen, with whom she 
would naturally have a more fami- 
liar spirit. 

Poor Ben, canonized at the Devil, 
was sadly shorn of his splendour at 
Hawthornden, whither he had gone 
on foot, and where he spent three 
weeks with Drummond, to whom 
he detailed those maudlin exagge- 
rations of the miserable circum- 
stances of Spenser’s death, which 
every person of sensibility tries hard 
not to believe. Drummond has re- 
corded his impressions of the cha- 
racter of Ben Jonson; in which it 
will be seen that he darkly alludes 
to the latter's change of religion. 
Whilst under a cloud—in prison, in 
fact, for the murder of an actor, of 
which he was acquitted—Ben had 
been converted to the Roman Catho- 
lic faith by a priest of that persua- 
sion who visited him. With his en- 
largement came his recantation ; 
and it is certified, as an evidence of 
his sincerity, that upon his recon- 
ciliation with the Church of Eng- 
land, he drained the sacramental 
cup in his satisfaction at finding 
himself again a member of a reli- 
gious community that had the good 
taste to celebrate the communion in 
both kinds. His spiritual life was 
too robust to be supported on a 
wafer. ‘He is a great lover and 
praiser of himself,’ says Drummond ; 
‘acontemner and scorner of others ; 
given rather to lose a friend than a 
jest ; jealous of every word and action 
of those about him, especially after 
drink, which is one of the elements 
in which he liveth ; a dissembler of 
ill parts which reign in him; a 
bragger of some good thing that he 
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was born at Nuneham, near Daven- 
try, in Northamptonshire, and edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He was the author of ‘ The Muse’s 
i Glass; ‘The Jealous 
‘Divine Pastorall 

logue,’ which is oxtant in a ms. 
the Harleian collection, where it 
forms one of a ‘ Handful of Celestiall 
Flowers.’ How natural it is may be 
inferred from the fact that its pas- 
toral persone argue the question of 
predestination ; a mistake into which 
it was the vice of his age to fall, and 
into which Spenser had previously 
fallen, when in his ‘Shepherd's 
Calendar’ (1579) he made Colin 
Clout and his fellows of the crook 
enter upon questions as abstruse 
and learned as those which occupied 
the council of Miiton’s Pandemo- 
nium. Randolph impaired his fine 
talents by the indulgence of intem- 
perate habits, and precipitated the 
death which cut short his promise 
at the age of twenty-nine. The in- 
troduction of Randolph to Jonson, 
and their assumption of a correla- 
tive sonship and paternity, is one of 
the salient traditions of the Apollo 
Club. Randolph had mth ew 
ficiently long in London without 
means, to have held really as well 
as poetically a ‘Parley with his 
Empty Purse.’ is was a poem 
which Jonson had presumably seen 
and admired. Randolph, indigent 
yet curious after literary celebrities, 
determined to feast his eyes with a 
sight of London. Accordingly, at 
a fitting moment he repaired to the 
Devil; but being unknown, and 
abashed by his own conscious want 
of money, he ventured no farther 
than to peep into the room where 
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a small com 
were assembled, Jonson one. 
Ben, catching sight of the ‘scholar’s 
threadbare habit,’ called ont, ‘ John 
Bopeep, come in, which Randolph 
did without furtherinvitation. Im- 
mediately the company began to 
make rhymes upon the meanness of 
his clothes, ordering in, at the same 
time, a modicum of sack to keep 
their wit from rusting. This was a 
challenge to Randolph, who re- 
turned the compliment in character 
by thus addressing the company, 
four in number :— 

*I, Jobn Bopeep, to you four sheep, 

With each one his good fleece, 

If that you are willing, to give me five shilling, 

*Tis fifteen pence a-piece.’ 

‘ By J—, and Jonson here swore 
an oath which is now almost the 
monopoly of Irishmen— I believe 
this is my son Randolph.’ The 
extemporised affiliation was con- 
firmed; and Randolph was ever 
after one of the adopted ‘ boys’ of 
father Ben. 

The Rota, which we have already 
named as counting Aubrey on its 
roll of early members, was instituted 
in the year 1659. It was a repub- 
lican debating club, and for 
the di ination of republican 

rinciples. It met in New Palace 
Yard, Westminster; and derived 
its name from a plan proposed to 
the House of Commons, by Henry 
Nevil, one of the members of the 
Rota, and which it was the design 
of the club to promote, that a third 
part of the national representatives 
should rote out by ballot every 
year, and be incapable of re-election 
for three years to come. Round 
the table ‘in a room,’ Aubrey tells 
us, ‘ filled every evening as full as 
it could be crammed,’ sat Henry 
Nevil aforesaid, Milton, Marvell, 
Charles Wolseley, John Wildman, 
Cyriac Skinner, Dr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Petty, Harrington, and 
their friends, discussing ideal con- 
stitutions and administrations. The 
principal spouter or lecturer at this 
club was ington, who gave fre- 
quent prelections here on the ad- 
vantage of a commonwealth and the 
ballot. This was the James Har- 
rington who wrote an Utopian 
Aristocratico-Republican work called 
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g 
the Protector, her father; whose 
governwent, nevertheless, was as- 
sailed in it as ‘ the violent admi- 
nistration of the Protector by his 
bashaws, intendants, or majors- 
general.’ Hurrington was a repub- 
lican, but no leveller, and held 
firmly by the inherent and exclusive 
abilities of geutle blood to lead and 
to command successfully. Hume, 
who pronounced the ‘ Oceana,’ al- 
though it be the model of a perfect 
republic, the most rational of all 
similar productions, further observes 
that ‘it was well adapted to that 
age, when the plans of imaginary 
republics were the daily subjects of 
debate and conversation; and even 
in our time it is justly admired as a 


* Heathenish Common- 
wealth’ of Harrington, that Richard 
Baxter published his ‘ Holy Com- 


monweaith,’ intended to assert the 
superiority of a monarchy over 


either an aristocracy or a democracy. 
The Rota, of which we have said 
that Harrington was the Mercurius, 
or chief speaker, was broken up 
after the Restoration. A reference 
to its members and their pursuits 
survives in the third Canto of the 
Second Part of Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ 
the argument of which sets forth 
that 


* The Knight, with various doubts possest, 
To win the lady goes in quest 
Of Sidrophel the Rosy-crucian, 
‘To kuow the destinies’ resolution,” 


Sidrophel is described by Butler 
as being— 
*as full of tricks 


As Rota-men of politics.’ 


It has been pleasantly but rather 
illiberally remarked that the second 
Charles was said to have died a 
papist because he had no religion at 
all during his life. When such a 
king had been brought back to take 
the place of a ‘ puritanical protec- 
torate,” and especially when he had 

laced the country at the feet of 

ce and invited insult and injury 
from Holland, it was not wonderfal 
that loyalty and independence of 
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pane and national feeling should 
| sing oe Nor. was it gp 
men of opposite parties, w 

they met ther to discuss their 
bottle and their pipe, should fall 
out with ratber uncivil dudgeon, 
and make themselves mutually dis- 
agreeable and mutually uncomfort- 
able. Society, therefore, if it would 
have any unanimity or peace in its 
meetings, must have, amongst other 
conditions, and beyond other con- 
ditions, a like political shibboleth. 
The vehemence of religious and 
political partisanship combined with 
the introduction of coffve-houses to 
originate and to multiply the forma- 
tion of clubs whose members might 
with security discuss opinions about 
which they were in the main una- 
nimous, or about which, being una- 
nimous, they could afford to be 
silent at the same time that they 
had no trepidation at the thought 
of their accidental introduction. 

It was during the reign of Charles 
II. that men left such open ga- 
therings as were afforded at the 
* Grecian,’ a coffee-house which, in 
1665, was kept in Devereux Court, 
Strand, by a Hellenic gentleman, 
named Constantine; ‘ Will’s, which 
Dryden a few years later made illus- 
trious by his wit and critical 
acumen; ‘ Garraway’s,’ of Exchange 
Alley. It was, we say, during the 
reign of Charies Il. that men began 
to find it convenient to forsake the 
open gatherings of such establish- 
ments as the above, and to betake 
themselves with birds of their own 
feather to separate houses. Poli- 
tical opinions dictated the several 
places to which gentlemen resorted 
for their refreshments ; so that pre- 
sently there came to be recognised 
and regular Whig and Tory coffeo- 
houses. In the time of Queen Anne, 
the ‘ Cocoa-Tree’ in St. James's 
Street was reserved for the Jacobites ; 
while Whigs alone frequented the 
‘St. James's’ in the same. street. 
The club politician of the reien of 
Queen Anne had, however, learned 
to concern himself with smaller 
matters than his predecessor of the 
Commonwealth, the Protectorate, or 
the Restoration. Whilst the latter 
had been plotting to compass a 
revolution, the subversion of a dy- 
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nasty, or the overthrow of an ex- 
isting government, the former was 
content to intrigue for the downfall 
of a ministry or for the disgrace of 
a favourite. 

The ‘ October Club,’ named from 
the iar tipple—October ale— 
which its patrons most affected, was 
one of the most uncompromising of 
Tory associations. It numbered 
about a hundred and fifty members, 
country gentlemen and county re- 
presentatives, who drank their en- 
thusiastic toasts, sometimes to the 
king over the water, and at others 
to Dr, Sacheverell and the Church 
of England) The meetings of the 
October Club took place at the 
Bell, in King Street, Westminster, 
where the fiercest Jacchite of them 
all tolerated a portrait of Queen 
Anne, by Dahl, which hung in the 
club-room. They did not under- 
stand temporising, and could not 
brook any processes of political ex- 
pediency. They found fault with 
the Harleian administration, which 
took office in 1710, because its 
members treated with some mode- 
ration their rivals, the Whigs, whom 
the Octobers would have impeached 
without reserve or exception. ‘ We 
are plagued here,’ says Swift, in a 
letter to Stella, February 10, 1710- 
11, ‘ with an October Club; that 
is, a set of above a hundred par- 
liament men of the country, who 
drink October beer at home, and 
meet every evening at a tavern near 
the Parliament, to consult about 
affairs, and to drive things on to 
extremes against the Whigs, to call 
the old ministry to account, and get 
off five or six heads.’ It was to 
cool the noble rage of these rustic 
legislators that Swift wrote his 
skilful, judicious, and successful 
* Advice humbly offered to the Mem- 
bers of the October Club.’ 

Even at its fiercest, the October 
had been too slow for some of its 
choicer spirits, who, seceding from 
the original society, formed the 
March Club, which kept the vestal 
fires of its altar in an intenser and 
more constant flame. 

Other clubs with which Swift was 
closely identified were the Saturday, 
the Brothers, and the Scriblerus. 
* I dined,’ he says, writing to Stella 
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in the year 1713, ‘ with Lord Trea- 
surer, and shall again to-morrow, 
which is his day, when all the 
ministers dine with him. He calls 
it whipping day. It is always on 
Saturday; and we do, indeed, rally 
him about his faults on that day. 
I was of the original club, when 
only poor Lord Rivers, Lord 
Keeper, and Lord Bolingbroke 
came; but now Ormond, Anglesey, 
Lord Stewart, Dartmouth, and other 
rabble intrude, and I scold at it: | 
but now they pretend as good a 
title as I; and, indeed, many Sa- 
turdays I am not there. The com- 
pany being too many, I don’t love 
it.’ It is not every Irish dean who 
could afford or assume to be so 
exclusive. 

Swift was in his time a v 
portant and influential political 
character. He knew much of the 
club-life of England of his day, and 
had studied it with minute atten- 
tion. A few years before the time 
at which he wrote the letter to 
Stella from which we last quoted, 
he had made a singular déliit at 
Button’s coffee-house, whilst yet his 
literary reputation was restricted, 
and his intimacy with the wits of 
the metropolis was limited to Con- 
%-2ve and a few others with whom 
he had contracted an acquaintance 
at Sir Wiliam Temple’s. Button’s 
was at this time a noted rendez- 
vous of the wits, who for several 
successive days observed a strange 
clergyman come into the coffee- 
house, who seemed utterly unac- 
quainted with any of those by whom 
it was frequented. It was his prac- 
tice to lay his hat down on a table, 
and waik to and fro at a good pace 
for half an hour or an hour, without 
speaking to any mortal, or seeming 
to attend in the least to anything 
that was going forward. He would 
then take up his hat, pay his money 
at the bar, and walk away without 
opening his lips. After having ob- 
served his singular behaviour for 
some time, they concluded him to 
be out of his senses, and accordingly 
distinguished him by the appella- 
tion of the ‘mad parson.’ They 
now became more attentive than 
ever to his motions; and one even- 
ing, while they were observing him, 


im- 
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they saw him cast his 

times on a gentleman in 
seemed to j come from the 
country, and at advance towards 
him, as if to address him. All 
were eager to hear what the dumb 
mad divine had to say, and imme- 
diately quitted their seats to get 
near him. Going up to the country 
gentleman, Swift, in a very abrupt 
manner, and without any previous 
salute, asked him: ‘ Pray, sir, do 
* you remember any good weather in 
the world?’ The eountry gentleman, 
after staring a little at the singu- 
larity of his manners and the oddity 
of the question, replied: ‘ Yes, sir, 
I thank God, I remember a great 
deal of good weather in my time.’ 
‘That is more, returned Swift, 
* than I can say; I never remember 
any weather that was not too cold 
or too hot, too wet or too dry; but 
however God Almighty contrives it, 
at the end of the year, ’tis all very 
well” Thus having said, the mad 
divine resumed his hat, and speak- 
ing no further word and taking no 
further notice of any one, quitted 


several 
ts, who 


the coffee-house, leaving the staring 
spectators more confirmed than 
ever in their opinion of his insanity. 
On their part, it was unhappily an 
error only of time. Towards the 
close of his life, Swift was subject 
to fits of giddiness, which finally 


developed into a chronic state of 
fitfully illumed lunacy. It was in 
1736, whilst occupied with a poem 
entitled ‘A Character, Panegyric, 
and Description of the Legion Club,’ 
a bitter vituperative satire, of which 
the vigour and the indelicacy are 
both up to the standard of Rabelais, 
that he was seized with an attack 
so severe as to incapacitate him ever 
after from any work that demanded 
continuous thought or labour. 

But we return to the year 1713, 
when Swift drew up the rules of 
the Brothers’ Club, which met every 
Thursday, and which had for its 
object ‘to advance conversation and 
friendship, and to reward learning 
without interest or recommendation. 
We take in’ he says, ‘none but 
men of wit, or men of interest; and 
if we go on as we began, no other 
club in that town will be worth 
talking of.’ Originally the Brothers 
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met at the Thatched House Tavern, 
= St. James’s Y pens from Reece 
or economy, they mi- 
grated b the Star and Garter, in 
Pall Mall. It was one of the Bro- 
thers, ‘ Duke’ Disney —‘ a fellow 
of abundance of humour, an old 
battered rake, but very honest; not 
an old man, but an old rake’—who 
* said of Jenny Kingdown, the maid 
of honour, who is a little old, that 
since she could not get a husband, 
the queen should give her a brevet 
to act as a married woman.’ 

The Brothers had a political pur- 
pose, which having served, it was 

roken up; its dissolution having 
been ery ey through the ani- 
mosity of Oxford and Bolingbroke. 
In 1714, Swift was busy in organiz- 
ing the Scriblerus Club, which was 
rather literary than political. Of 
this society, Oxford and Boling- 
broke, Arbuthnot, Pope, and Gay, 
were mem The name of Mar- 
tin Scriblerus owed itself to a pun 
of Lord Oxford’s upon the patro- 
nymic of Swift, the common or 
generic term for both these birds 
being swallow. The transactions of 
this society have been partly pre- 
served in ‘ P. P., Clerk of the Parish,’ 
a satire upon Burnet’s ‘ History of 
his own Time,’ and partly in the 
‘ Travels of Lemuel Gulliver.’ 

Mr. Timbs, in his recent work on 
the ‘ Club Life of London,’ has so 
conveniently epitomized a certain 
tract, reprinted in the Harleian 
Miscellany, which was the first to 
introduce a general knowledge, true 
or false, of the Calves’ H Club, 
‘in ridicule of the memory of 
Charles I.,’ that we are inclined to 
transcribe his account of it. The 
tract alluded to is entitled ‘ The 
Secret History of the Calves’ Head 
Club; or the Republican unmasked, 
Wherein is fully shown the Religion 
of the Calves’ Head Heroes in their 
Anniversary Thanksgiving Songs 
on the 30th of January, by them 
ealled Anthems, for the years 1693; 
1694, 1695, 1696, 1697, now pub- 
lished to demonstrate the restless, 
implacable spirit of a certain party 
amongst us (1703), who are never, 
to be satisfied until the present 
Establishment in Church State 
is subverted.’ 
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. The a aac me Soo His- 
tory,” su to ed Ward, 
atiztbuted : the origin of the Club to 
Milton, and some other friends of 
the Commonwealth, in opposition 
to Bishop Nixon, Dr. Sanderson, and 
others, who met privately every 
3oth of January, and compiled a 
private form of service for the day, 
not very different from that long 
used. “ After the Restoration,” says 
the writer, “ the eyes of the govern- 
ment being upon the whole party, 
they were obliged to meet with a 
great deal of same but in 
the reign of King William, they 
met almost in a public manner ap- 
foresee no ~~ The writer 

tther tells us, he was informed 
that if was kept in no fixed house, 
but that they moved as they thought 
convenient. The place where the 
met when his informant was wi 
them was in a blind alley near 
Moorfields, where an axe hung up 
in the club-room, and was reve- 
renced as a principal symbol in this 
diabolical sacrament. Their bil! of 
fare was a large dish of calves’ 
heads, dressed several ways, by 
which they represented the king 
and his friends who had suffered in 

is cause; a large pike, with a 
small one in his mouth, as an em- 
blem of tyranny; a large cod’s head, 
by which they intended to repre- 
sent the person of the king singly ; 
a boar’s head with an apple in its 
mouth, to represent the king by 
this as bestial, as by their other 
hieroglyphics they had done foolish 
and tyrannical. After the repast 
was over one of their elders pre- 
sented an “ Icon Basilike,” which 
was with great solemnity burnt 
upon the table, whilst the other 
anthems were singing. After this, 
another produced Milton’s “ De- 
fensio Populi Anglicani,” upon which 
all laid their hands, and made a 
protestation in form of an oath for 
ever to stand by and maintain the 
same. The company only consisted 
of Independents and Anabaptists ; 
and the famous Jeremy White, for- 
merly chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, 
who no doubt came to sanctify with 
his pious exhortations the ribaldry 
of the day, said grace. After the 
table-cloth was removed, the anni- 


versary anthem, as they impious! 

called it, was sung, and a calf’s skull 
filled with wine, or other liquor; 
and then a brimmer went about to 
the pious memory of those worthy 
patriots who had killed the tyrant 
and relieved their country from his 
arbitrary sway; and lastly, a col- 
lection was made for the mercenary 
scribbler, to which every man con- 
tributed according to his zeal for 
the cause and ability of his purse. 

‘The tract passed, with many 
augmentations as valueless as the 
original trash, through no less than 
nine editions, the last dated 1716. 
Indeed, it would appear to be a 
literary fraud, to eep alive the 
calumny. All the evidence pro- 
duced concerning the meetings is 
from hearsay; the writer of the 
** Secret History,” had never himself 
been present at the Club; and his 
friend from whom he professes to 
have received his information, 
though a Whig, had no personal 
knowledge of the Club. The slan- 
derous rumour about Milton having 
to do with the institution of the 
Club may be passed over as un- 
worthy of notice, this untrustworthy 
tract being the only authority for it. 
Lowndes says, “‘ This miserable tract 
had been attributed to the author 
of *‘ Hudibras ;’ but it is altogether 
unworthy of him.” ’ 

The same writer proceeds: ‘ Ob- 
servances, insulting to the memory 
of Charles I., were not altogether 
unknown. Hearne tells us that on 
the 30th of January, 1706-7, some 
young men in All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, dined together at twelve 
o'clock, and amused themselves 
with cutting off the heads of a 
number of woodcocks, “in con- 
tempt of the memory of the blessed 
martyr.” They tried to get calves’ 
heads, but the cook refused to dress 
them. 

‘Some thirty years after, there 
occurred a scene which seems to 
give colour to the truth of the 
* Secret History.” On January 30th, 
1735, “ Some young noblemen and 
gentlemen met ata tavern in Suffolk 
Street, called themselves the Calves’ 
Head Club, dressed up a calf's head 
in a napkin, and after some hurras, 
threw it into a bonfire, and dipped 
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napkins in their red wine and waved 
them out of the window. The mob 
had strong beer given them, and 
for a time halloed as well as the 
best, but taking disgust at some 
healths proposed, Ww so out- 
rageous that they broke all the 
windows, and forced themselves 
into the house; but the Guards 
being sent for, prevented further 
mischief.” The ‘ Weekly Chronicle” 
of February 1, 1735, stated that the 
damage was estimated at “ some 
hundred pounds,” and that the 
Guards were posted allnight in the 
street, for the security of the neigh- 
bourhood,’ 

Many of the anthems said to have 
been sung at the meetings of the 
Club are preserved. A certain Ben- 
jamin Bridgewater was the most 
distinguished laureate of this heart- 
less and disgusting society. But 
considerable doubt has of late been 
thrown upon the validity of the 
testimony which imputes to Eng- 
lishmen so coarse and brutal oa 
celebration of an unhappy anni- 
versary. Mr. Timbs sums up a 
rather long but interesting account 
of this Club, by stating his conclu- 
sion that the whole affair of the 
celebration of 1735 was a hoax, kept 
alive by the pretended ‘ Secret 
History:’ and sensibly confesses 
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that ‘ there is no more reason for 
believing in the existence of a Calves’ 
Head Club in 1734-5 than there is 
for believing it exists at present.’ 
The King’s Head Club was a 
society instituted ‘ for affording to 
court and government support, and 
to influence Protestant zeal: it was 
designed by the unscrupulous 
Shaftesbury: the members were a 
sort of Decembrists of their day: 
but they failed in their aim, and 
ultimately expired under the ridi- 
cule of being called “ Hogs. in 
Armour.”’ e members met at 
the King’s Head Tavern, near Tem- 
ple Bar. They acquired also the 
name of the Green Ribbon Club, 
ag the favour by which they were 
be recognised upon their days 
of ‘ street engagements.’ They 
were provided with silk armour for 
defence; and for offence they carried 
a certain pocket weapon called the 
Protestant flail, made of lignum 
vite, on the lucus a non lucendo 
— on account of its death- 
ealing potency. This implement 
is known in modern times as a 
life-preserver. The King’s Head 
Club is illustrious, amongst its 
lesser glories, for having given the 
word mob, contracted from mobile 
vulgus, to the English language. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


HAVE long devoted myself to 
that kind of observation which 


‘ with extensive view, 
Surveys ma:kind from China to Peru.’ 


Of course it has fallen to me, in 
the operation, to remark many an 
anxious toil and eager strife, as Dr. 
Johnson has done before me—many 
a passion of hope and fear, of desire 
and hate, of ambition and of love. 
The conclusion of the whole matter 
—so far, that is, as I am concerned, 
for I do not wish to commit the old 
bear to any proposition half so 
amiable—has been that love is, after 
all, the master ion, vanquishing 
honour, laughing at death, and, 
about this time of year especially, 
writing innumerable letters. The 
catholicity of love and of love- 
making is the only absolute one; 
and I back it for the only true and 
genuine eirenicon. The memory of 
St. Valentine is touchingly and ap- 
propriately honoured even by those 
who have no idea of the red-letter 
days of a Christian calendar. Fiut- 
tering Cupids daintily hold in their 
softest fetters the gallant mandarin 
who sees the gentle Venus, ominum 
Divumque voluptas, reflected in the 
adorable and elliptical eyes of his 
celestial charmer. Dragged along 
by the silken cords, we behold in 
our mind’s eye the representatives 
of all populations, from the Pata- 
gonian to the Esquimaux, from the 
Maori to the Fox Islander, from the 
Hottentot to the extra-civilized races 
of Europe. 

How the impish progeny of the 
Queen of Love ring out their joyous 
glee and let fall their tinkling laugh- 
ter at the heterogeneous but unani- 
mous procession which marshals 
itself on the artist’s brain and peo- 
~ his quaint and fertile invention! 

irst with a becoming and national, 
but only outward, insouciance, 
marches en England, male and 
female; after whom, separated only 
by the elegant natives of the Flowery 
Land, who have been introduced 
already, proceed, with more outward 
demonstrations of affection, the re- 
presentatives of a rather more elderly 
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England. The drill-sergeant has 
fallen back upon the once despised 
glories of the goose-step, and seems 
to rejoice in parading the affection 
of his well-preserved elect. Fol- 
lows an Arcadian, sentimental 
haranguing his lady-love in the 
chastely -ornamental style of Clauiic 
Melnotte, aud eloquently des-anting 
about that chateau of his that, on the 
shore of some lake in lovely Spain, 
towers up into the eternal sumwer. 
Merrily, and taking pleasure plea- 
santly, trips to dance-music the gay 
army subaltern of la grande nation. 
Then a nondescript pair, whose pas- 
sion is that of romance and disguise, 
who exchange the ever-fresh and 
kindling vow in the worn-out lan- 
guage of the formal past, and tread 
meanwhile a stately measure. Fol- 
low a crest-fallen couple who have 
dared the impious experiment of 
electing friendship to the place of 
love, one of whom, the spectator 
rejoices to observe, is justly being 
tweaked as to the nose for his au- 
dacity. The pet god is not more 
amiable when indulged than venge- 
ful when his patience has been too 
much or too impudently tried. 
Next after these rebuked and 
unished wretches, a lady of Eliza- 
han time and dignity receives 
with a gratified hauteur and with a 
guarded mouth the addresses of the 
gallant who pays a half-Mephisto- 
phelean homage in the shape of a 
kiss on the coyly-surrendered hand; 
whilst the knight, who-e motto is 
* God and the Ladies,’ sighs to think 
of the vows that come between him- 
self and a more particular selection. 
The squire is happier with his pil- 
lioned demoiselle; and Hodge and 
the grenadier perform to the best of 
their willing ability the almost dou- 
ble duty which three capricious and 
capering beauties demand at their 
hands and hearts. The Elizabethan 
gentleman in the wake of these is 
about, we fancy, to contract a més- 
alliance; and the tar walks stoutly 
off with a lady who must have fur- 
tively wandered from the neigh- 
hourhood of a court, and who doubt- 
less enjoys the despair of the barrister 
I 
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who in pleading his own cause has 
become the most unhappy and hope- 
less of suitors. 

All these, however, are the mere 
phantoms of the artist’s brain; but 
what shall we say of the fortunate 
pair whose forms in all but flesh 
and blood occupy the centre of his 
ornamental lozenge? What shall 
wesay? Itisa difficult question for 
any writer or reader to answer who 
is conscious of the necessity of re- 
maining true to an allegiance that 
has been pledged elsewhere. Turn 
over the page quickly, fair lady or 
gallant gentleman, unless, indeed, 
you have the good fortune to be the 
identical ones represented in all the 
intensity of pictorial bliss ; in which 
case, as nobly and ungrudgingly as 
we may, we will wish each of you 
joy, and pray that every succeeding 
day may be a renewal of love and a 
commemoration of this day of St. 
Valentine. 

What memories does not the name 
of the dear old saint call up—what 
memories, not all undashed with re- 
gret! For, alas! it is so very easy 
for the best things to degenerate 
into the worst! As I walk through 
the streets in these latter days of 
January I see in the windows of 
every print-shop flaring and absurd 
parodies of the tenderest of passions, 
monstrosities of inhumanity in- 
tended to burlesque the most sacred 
and the most universal of mortal 
or immortal affections—coarse and 
flaunting vulgarities of form and 
colour, matched by doggrel verses 
offensive and ribald beyond the 
furthest stretch of license. Only 
here and there amongst the hideous 
caricatures there is erected some 
chaste, retiring, and half-exposed 
altar of Hymen, from which the 
fumes of incense are with difficulty 
seen to ascend to the delight of a 
group of fluttering Cupids, and to 
the edification of a pair of lovers in 
the act of blessing each other by 
the interchange of mutual vows of 
eternal union and constancy. 

My earlier memories of the feast 
of St. Valentine are of a different 
order. In a primitive and secluded 
district, where life seemed to win a 
solemnity even from its monotony, 
the claims of the most popular of 
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the saints were not so set at nought. 
The stately drama was the business 
of the celebration ; the farce, if there 
was one, was an afterpiece which 
followed, as the Christmas hilarity 
followed the morning sermon. I[ 
fish up from the imperishable stores 
of memory the recollection of the 
ay that hovered over the ac- 
tions, the sayings, the inuendoes of 
my compeers for many days before 
St. Valentine gave his sanction to 
those ye oom which it 
were a forlorn hope to su 
could be quite anonymous. Phe 
kind of valentine I best remember 
in those days was one cut out of 
paper into many curious patterns, 
and folded afterwards into as many 
shapes as the ingenuity of waiters 
has since devised for metropolitan 
dinner-napkins. Triangular, oblong, 
square, diamond, circular, polygonal, 
worked out by the cunning shears 
to the similitude of most elaborate 
lace-work, and made vocal by some 
uaint and ardent rhyme—such were 
the bait with which we angled for 
the favour of our chosen fair, and 
with which, O rapture! we occa- 
sionally succeeded in captivating 
them for a couple of days. The 
arbiter elegantiarum in these mat- 
ters, without whom nothing could 
be done, or at least done well, was a 
cheerful lady who, having slighted 
the opportunity of taking that ebb 
in her affairs which led on to matri- 
mony, devoted much of her genial 
old maidenhood to the delectation 
of the youth of both sexes. Her 
services, her taste, her nimble wit 
and pliant shears, were called into 
requisition whenever an assault 
more determined than usual was to 
be made on some too-obdurate 
charmer’s heart. I know not where 
now abides the spirit of that vestal 
priestess of Venus; whether it haply 
floats about me as I write these 
lines, or whether, still incarnate, it 
initiates the youth of the antipodes 
—whither, obedient to some noble 
impulse, she went to end her days— 
into the same mysteries that, twenty 
years ago, were so piquant and en- 
gaging to the youngsters of my 
— —— yo be to her, 
wherever she may be; yea, 
must be with her as a condition of 
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her benevolent and placid exist- 
ence. 

When the valentine was finished 
came the task of selecting a ‘ posie,’ 
a legend, a rhyme of true love, 
which had to be written round and 
round inwards until it centred finally 
in a bleeding heart transfixed by the 
dart of Love. Let the blas¢é reader 
try to imagine the ineffable tender- 
ness that welled out in such pathetic 
words as 


* The rose is red, the violet blue, 
Carnations sweet, and so are you; 
And 80 are they that sent you this; 
And when we meet we'll have a kiss— 
A kiss on the cheek and a kiss on the chin, 
And when we meet we'll kiss again.’ 


To this astounding length did our 
proposals go. Whether they were 
ever carried out, the present depo- 
nent is in no position tosay. An- 
other of these poems began with the 
lines 
‘As I iay sleeping on my bed, 
I saw a rose and it was red ;’ 


the first of which the philosophical 
inquirer into valentine literature 
will be interested in comparing with 
the 


* Quant je suy couchié en mon lit, 
which commences one of the numer- 
ous valentines of Charles Duke of 
Orleans, a personage with whom we 
are inclined to wish our space en- 
abled us to make the reader a trifle 
better acquainted. 

In those days, and in that locality, 
—which, we may inform the reader, 
in confidence, was in the neighbour- 
hood of the thriving emporium and 
fashionable watering-place of Daws- 
mere — we urchins, wise in our 
generation according to our lights, 

by the temptations of the 
penny-post and delivered our love- 
missives in person. After this 
manner. When the shades of even- 
ing had fully closed in upon the 
face of nature, and a row of blinded 
and curtained lights streamed out 
fitfully upon the straggling street, 
the adventurous youth arose and 
sallied forth. His elegant declara- 
tion—possibly he would be Don 
Juan enough to fortify himself with 
more than one—being duly directed 
in the best disguise his hand- 


writing could assume, was laid 
tenderly, silently, and with trepi- 
dation of heart against some door 
behind which his inamorata was 
very likely lurking expectant. One 
good heavy knock and a scam- 
per of feet in fearful flight; the 
opening of the door, sometimes all 
too prompt; the groping for the 
valentine on the part of the lovée 
and her jealous sisters—these were 
the circumstances that made illus- 
trious the delivery of each. So far 
the youngster had proceeded in good 
faith ; but now, after having cooled 
a little from the fever of doubt as to 
whether he had been discovered, and 
as to how his devotion had been re- 
ceived by the idol of his soul, he 
was at liberty to make fun of the 
fair to whose charms he was indif- 
ferent. His next exploit would be 
a practical joke. A piece of paper 
folded up in some form proper to 
the occasion, and promising as much 
as if it were veritably sick of love, 
would be perforated for a piece of 
string. The sham valentine is laid, 
as- before, on the doorstep; the 
knocker is thumped as emphatically 
as before; the retirement as speedy 
as before, but not to so remote a 
distance. The operator has only 
retreated to the further extremity of 
the string, of which the other end 
secures the traitorous] y-folded sheet, 
when, as before, the door opens. 
Anxious fingers grope until, in the 
semi-darkness, they pounce at length 
upon—the bare, cold ground or tlie 
vacant stone. The valentine itself 
has moved about sixinches. ‘”I'was 
but the wind.’ The eluded fingers 
try and try again, whilst again and 
again the wind delights to frustrate 
their intention of taking possession. 
Then comes the climax of the joke. 
Whenever a grab has been made at 
the valentine lying on the ground, 
@ judicious pull from the observing 
youth has attracted it in his own 
direction ; until the mortified maiden, 
either at length fairly baffled or fully 
enlightened, gives up in despair or 
bridles up in wrath, and closes the 
door with a bang to a chorus of un- 
mannerly laughter from the asso- 
ciates of her tormentor. A variety 
of this joke was to draw the ‘ coun- 
terfeit presentment’ of a valentine 
I2 
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in crayon; in other words, to chalk 
a parallelogram on the ground be- 
fore the door. But this was a com- 
paratively tame affair, as there could 
of course be only one disappoint- 
ment and one triumph before the 
mean trick was exploded. I think 
I have heard of pins being intro- 
duced into the valentines to which 
strings were attached ; but this was 
getting far beyond the pale of fun 
into that of mischief, if not of wan- 
tonness and malice. For myself I 
will not, because I cannot, confess 
to a malpractice of this kind; but 
of all the others I thank a certain 
Venus of eleven years old—at that 
time, of course; she is now a Juno 
and a matron—I have had my share. 
To-day, alas! concerning valentines 
I must profess actwm est, so far, that 
is, as the sending of them is con- 
cerned. But no man can bar his 
door against the dulcet appeal of a 
double knock; and if the valentines 
I have had the happiness to receive 
for the last three years from, I be- 
lieve, the same faithful and devoted 
angel, were sent by any one who 
reads this tattle of mine, there is 
still time for her to know that I am 
looking forward to my annual com- 
pliment, and that I am open to a 
declaration which shall not be anony- 
mous. After this candid advertise- 
ment of the state of my affections I 
shall know, if the post-office is neg- 
ligent towards me on the morning 
of the impending festival, that my 
fair one is faithless and that I am 
forlorn. May I be spared the tears 
and dejection of so chilly a convic- 
tion; yet let me rather be neglected 
than scorned. I would not choose 
to appear, even to myself, depicted 
with the ears of Midas, or with the 
sometime head-dress of ‘ sweet bully 
Bottom,’ the weaver. So much, kind 
reader, have I been permitted to say 
of myself; but I have a few stray 
jottings to lay before you with refer- 
ence to our dear old St. Valentine 
and his world-respected day. 

The peripatetic delivery of valen- 
tines by the principals, to which 
I have alluded, presents features 
analogous to the proceedings which, 
according to the author of ‘ Rambles 
in an Old City,’ characterize the eve 
of St, Valentine at Norwich. ‘The 
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streets,’ says Madder, ‘swarm with 
carriers, and baskets laden with 
treasures ; bang, bang, 

knockers, and away rus 
banger, depositing first upon the 
doorstep some packages from the 
basket of stores; again and again at 
intervals, at every door to which a 
missive is addressed, is the same re- 
peated, till the baskets are empty. 
Anonymously St. Valentine presents 
his gifts, labelled only “ With St. 
Valentine’s love,” and “ Good-mor- 
row, Valentine.” Then within the 
houses of destination, the screams, 
the shouts, the rushings to catch 
the bang-bangs; the flushed faces, 
sparkling eyes, rushing feet to pick 
up the fairy gifts; inscriptions to 
be interpreted, mysteries to be un- 
ravelled, hoaxes to be found out; 
great hampers, heavy, and ticketed 
“ With care, this side upwards,” to 
be unpacked, out of which jump 
little live boys, with St. Valentine's 
love to the little ladies fair; the 
sham bang-bangs, which bring no- 
thing but noise and fun, the mock 
parcels that vanish from the door- 
step by invisible strings when the 
door opens; monster parcels, that 
dwindle to thread-papers denuded 
of their multiplied envelopes, with 
fitting mottoes, all tending to the 
final consummation of good counsel, 
“ Happy is he who expects nothing, 
and he will not be disappointed.” 
It is a glorious night; marvel not 
that we would perpetuate so joyous 
a festivity.’ 

In Devonshire the peasants be- 
lieve that if they go to the porch of 
a church, and wait there till half- 
past twelve o’clock on the eve of 
St. Valentine’s day, with a quantity 
of hempseed in their hands, and at 
the time above mentioned, scatter 
the seed on either side, repeating 
these lines— 

* Hempseed I sow, b d I mow, 

She (or he) that will my true love be, 

Come rake the bempseed after me,” 
his or her true love will appear 
behind, in the act of raking up the 
seed just sown, in a winding-sheet. 
In some parts of Norfolk this super- 
stition appears modified in time and 
purpose. It is there a part of the 
ractices on the eve of St. Mark 
April 25) to sow the hempseed in 
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the expectation that it will be mown 
by the sheeted ghosts of those who 
are to die that year, marching in 
grisly array to the ish church. 
And the rake of the Devonshire 
= is replaced by the scythe of 

e@ ghostly Norfolkman. A more 
pleasant and a more strictly valen- 
tine use is made of a variety of the 
same ceremonial at Ashborne, in 
Devonshire. There, if a young 
woman wishes to divine who her 
fature husband is to be, she enters 
the church at midnight, and, just as 
the clock strikes twelve, begins to 
run round the building, repeating, 
without break or intermission, the 
following formula :— 


*I sow hempseed, hempseed I sow, 
He that loves me best, 
Come after me and mow.’ 


And when the young lady has thus 

rformed the circuit of the build- 
ing a dozen times without stopping, 
the figure of her lover is sup 
to answer to the gentle invocation, 
and follow her. 

hese are Old World supersti- 

tions, and we are not to look for 
them in the New. But in America 
St. Valentine is popular, and would 
seem to be turned to a direct prac- 
tical advantage in the way of in- 
itiating the process of courtship and 
of facilitating the process of matri- 
mony. Of course, in a great coun- 
try that licks creation, and is just 
now reposing and ‘recuperating’ 
after licking itself; where marriages 
are cooked up in a short railway 
trip, and performed by some zealous 
and opportune clergyman in tran- 
situ ; where railway companies at- 
tach ‘ bridal chambers’ to excursion 
trains as a part of their regular fur- 
niture; and where enterprising 
couples plight their troth and endow 
each other with all their worldly 
goods in a balloon—in such a coun- 
try it is no great marvel if there 
should be some truth in the hy- 
meneal puff of an advertisement 
like the following, culled from a 
* Worster Democrat’ issued in early 
February a few years ago:— 

‘The great increase in marriages 
throughout Wayne Co. during the 

year is said to be occasioned by 
© superior excellence of the 
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VALENTINES 

sold by George Howard. Indeed, 
so complete was his success in this 
line, that Cupid has again commis- 
sioned him as the “Great High 
Priest” of Love, Courtship, and 
Marriage, and has supplied George 
with the most complete and perfect 
assortment of “ Love's Armor” ever 
before offered to the citizens of 
Wayne County. During the past 

year the “ Blind God” has centred 

is thoughts on producing some- 
thing in the line far s ing any- 
thing he has heretofore issued. And 
it is with “ feelinks” of the greatest 
py that he is able to announce that 

e has succeeded. 


‘HowarpD Has Gor THEM! 

*To those susceptible persons 
whose hearts were captured durin 
the past year, George refers, an 
advises others to call on them, and 
find them on their way rejoicing, 
shouting praises to the name of 
Howard. The “blessings” descend 


-unto even the third and fourth 


generations, and it is probable that 
the business will go on increasing 
year upon year, until Howard’s 
valentines will be a “ household 
word” throughout the land. The 
children on the house-tops will call 
to the passers-by, shouting 


“ Howarp’s VALENTINES!” 
while the cry is echoed from the 
ground, and swelling over hill 
and vale, reverberates the country 
through. 

‘Remember that the only regu- 
larly-authorized dispenser of Cupid’s 
goods is 

Grorcz Howarp, 
two doors East of the American 
House, Worster, O. 

‘@@ Orders by mail promptly at- 
tended to. Prices range from six 
cents to five Jollars. 


* VALENTINEs | ! 

* A large and splendid assortment 
of valentines, together with all the 
necessary fixings, for sale wholesale 
and retail, at the New Column 
Building. 

‘J. H. Baumearren & Co. 

* Worster, Feb, 3, 1853. 
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* VALENTINES.—Behold, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day is coming, and all are 
seeking for messages to be de- 
spatched under cover of this Saint 
to friend or foe. They are provided 
of all kinds, styles, and varieties, 
ready for use. The turtle-dove 
kind, with its coo! coo! the sensible 
sentimental, the cutting and severe, 
and, in short, everything that can 
be required, Just call on George 
Howard or J. H. Baumgarten & Co., 
and you can be suited to a T.’ 

Does the curious though hazily- 
informed reader wish at this stage 
of our progress to suggest a ques- 
tion as to who St. Valentine was? 
That is a question to which, thanks 
to the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ and Alban 
Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints, an 
answer is tolerably easy and precise. 
‘Valentine was a holy priest in 
Rome, who, with St. Marius and his 
family, assisted the martyrs in the 
persecution under Claudius II, He 
was apprehended, and sent by the 
Emperor to the Prefect of Rome, 
who, on finding all his promises to 
make him renounce his faith in- 
effectual, commanded him to be 
beaten with clubs, and afterward to 
be beheaded, which was executed 
on the 14th February, about the 
year 270. Pope Julius I. is said to 
have built a church near Ponte 
Mole to his memory, which for a 
long time gave name to the gate 
now called Porta del Popolo, for- 
merly Porta Valentini. The great- 
est part of his relics are now in the 
church of St. Praxedes. His name 
is celebrated as that of an illustrious 
martyr in the Sacramentary of St. 
Gregory, the Roman Missal of Tho- 
masius, ir the Calendar of F. Fronto, 
and that of Allatius, in Bede, 
Usuard, Ado, Notker, and all other 
martyrologies on this day. To 
abolish the heathen’s lewd, super- 
stitious custom of boys drawing the 
names of girls, in honour of their 
goddess, Februata Juno, on the 15th 
of this month, several zealous pas- 
tors substituted the names of saints 
in billets given on this day.’ To 
this we would only enter the single 
caveat that the true relics of St. 
Valentine are, in a beatified state, at 
this present moment flaunting in 
unnumbered stationers’ windows, 
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and waiting to be scattered abroad 
to the four winds of heaven on the 
wings of every post. St. Francis de 
Sales, a bishop and prince of Ge- 
neva, who died in 1622, and was 
canonized in 1665, to whom we are 
inclined, for the sake of his devout 
treatise on ‘ Practical Piety,’ to for- 
give everything but this, was one of 
the ‘ zealous tors’ who, to use 


the words of Alban Butler, ‘ severely 
forbade the custom of valentines, or 
giving boys, in writing, the names 


of girls to be admired and attended 
on ty them: and, to abolish it, he 
changed it into giving billets with 
the names of certain saints to honour 
and imitate in a particular manner.’ 
It is too heartrending to contem- 
plate the disappointment of the in- 
genuous youth who, hoping to re- 
ceive the likeness or the name of 
the blooming Mariana or the saucy 
Julietta, received instead the effigies 
of some musty and dyspeptic ascetic 
at loggerheads with the devil—some 
Antony of the Desert, or some Dun- 
stan of the Tongs. 

In the early part of last cen- 
tury it was the custom for young 
folks in England and Scotland to 
celebrate a little festival on the eve 
of St. Valentine’s Day. ‘An equal 
number of maids and bachelors,’ 
says Misson, a traveller of veracity 
and discernment, ‘ get together; 
each writes their true or some 
feigned name upon separate billets, 
which they roll up and draw by 
way of lots, the maids taking the 
men’s billets, and the men the maids’; 
so that each of the men lights upon 
a girl that he calls his valentine, and 
each of the girls upon a young man 
whom she calls hers. By this means 
each has two valentines; but the 
man sticks faster to the valentine 
that has fallen to him than to the 
valentine to whom he has fallen. 
Fortune having thus divided the 
company into so many couples, 
the valentines give balls and treats 
to their mistresses, wear their billets 
several days upon their bosoms or 
sleeves; and this little sport often 
ends in love.’ 

The great Pepys has some quaint 
and picturesque particulars of his 
valentine experience. We copy the 
following entries from his ‘ Diary’ : 
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* Valentine’s Day, 1667. This morn- 
ing came up to my wife’s bedside £ 
being up dressing myself) little 
Will Mercer, to be her valentine, 
and brought her name written upon 
blue paper in gold letters, done by 
himself, very pretty; and we were 
both well pleased with it. But I 
am also this year my wife's valen- 
tine, and it will cost me s/.; but 
that I must have laid out if we had 
not been valentines. 

‘February 16. I find that Mrs. 
Pierce’s little gir] is my valentine, 
she having drawn me: which I was 
not sorry for, it easing me of some- 
thing more that I must have given 
to others. But here I do first ob- 
serve the fashion of drawing mot- 
toes as well as names, so that Pierce, 
who drew my wife, did draw also a 
motto, and this girl drew another 
for me. What mine was, I forget; 
but my wife's was, “‘ Most courteous, 
and most fair,” which, as it might 
be used, or an anagram upon 
each name, might be very pretty.’ 
Pepys tells us also that the Duke of 
York, being on one occasion the 
valentine of the celebrated Miss 
Stuart, afterwards Duchess of Rich- 
mond, ‘ did give her a jewel of about 
8oo/.; and my Lord Mandeville, her 
ee this year, a ring of about 
3 , 


But we meant to have anticipated 
another question on the part of the 


benevolent reader. St. Valentine 
being such as he was, and not a 
bishop who immortalized the day by 
writing a love-letter upon it—as we 
were in very early youth given mis- 
takenly to understand by a here- 
siarch of a nursemaid—how comes 
his name to be used as a cover for 
all the love-doings that take place 
under the quoted sanction of his 
name and authority? This has al- 
ready been vaguely explained in the 
quotation from Alban Butler. But 
We may say ten more words about 
it; and these words we choose to 
say by deputy of the author of a 
small —_ entitled ‘ The true story 
of St. Valentine,’ which appeared in 
the ‘Churchman’s Family Maga- 
zine’ for February of last year. ‘ In 
ancient Rome there was, about the 
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middle of February in each year, 
held the public festival called Lu- 
percalia, which was given in honour 
of the Lycwan Pan. One of the 
numerous ceremonies at this pagan 
festival was to put the names of 
young women into a box, from 
which they were drawn by the 
young men, as chance directed; 
and as in those days auguries were 
thought much of, and exercised 
great influence over the minds of 
the superstitious Romans, the girl 
whose name was thus drawn by lot 
from the box was considered as a 
person very likely to become the 
future wife of the drawer. As a 
good deal of barbarous and licen- 
tious conduct was often the result 
of this ceremony, the zealous fathers 
of the early Christian Church used 
every possible means in their power 
to eradicate these vestiges of pagan 
superstitions. The names of saints 
instead of these girls were placed 
upon the billets, and that saint 
which each drew was to be his 
tutelary guardian during the follow- 


- ing year, and as the Lupercalia was, 


as we have already mentioned, held 
about the middle of February, they 
appear to have chosen St. Valen- 
tine’s Day whereon to celebrate their 
reformed festival. The exertions of 
the priests were not altogether 
barren of good results, for although 
£t. Valentine’s Day is a day pecu- 
liarly devoted to love affairs, its 
festivities are no longer associated 
with the aspect which called 
forth the righteous ire of the good 
Fathers of the Church; a result for 
which we ought to be truly thank- 
ful, and one which is a striking 
example of the good work which 
Christianity is ever doing. It has 
not abolished the custom, but puri- 
fied it, It has taken away the old 
heathen coarseness and licentious- 
ness, but has left unchanged the 
play of human feeling and affection ; 
true-hearted lovers, instead of being 
afraid of their newly-discovered 
emotions, may have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves that they are 
under the tutelage of so good and 
noble a saint as Valentine of Rome,’ 
8. Sr. M. 
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A FORGOTTEN VALENTINE. 


CHAPTER L 
THE MESSENGER WHO BORE IT, 


ND who never delivered it. 
Perhaps it weuld have been too 
much to expect of him that he 
should do so; too much to expect 
that the little packet, carelessly 
taken and thrust away amongst 
others, would ever enter his head 
again. At any rateit did not. He 
Was @ young man still, though he 
had been for some years a widower ; 
and he had fallen in love, and was 
on the way to learn his fate. 

It cannot be flattering to a young 
lady, if she knows it, that her suitor 
should be capable of taking thought 
for any one besides herself; but 
certainly Sir Hugh Rainham tried 
to believe that he was not making 
his own happiness altogether the 
first consideration. There was the 
weil-being of his little girl to be 
thought of; and what did he know 
about bringing up little girls? 
He had heard sensible people say, 
and he was ready enough now 
to accept the dictum, that the 
wisest thing a man in his position 
could do would be to marry 
again; wisest both for his own 
future and his child’s. He said 
this to himself as he stood in 
Evelyn Neville’s drawing-room, hat 
in hand, waiting, looking out upon 
the bare branches which were soon 
to be green again, and wondering, 
in a desultory fashion, if this Febru- 
ary day would bring him another 
spring-time, or only the desolate 
branchs, the dead leaves whirling 
about. and the cold sky beyond. He 
nad not long to wait. When she 
came into the room. and that thrill 
vent through his heart which the 
presence of one we love alone can 
bring, it must have left some mark 
upon his face; for she knew why 
he had come and in a few rapid 
arguments had decided upon her 
answer. He was rich; but she did 
not care so much about that, not 
knowing what it was to be any- 
thing else; he was Sir Hugh Rain- 


ham; but she didn’t care for that 
either, her pride being of another 
sort: he was good, generous, and 
devoted; these things she did 
eare for. He loved her; and he 
came on @ day when that same 
pride of hers was smarting under 
a sense of neglect. In the few 
seconds allowed her before he spoke, 
Evelyn Neville made her decision. 
She had thought that he knew, and 
was jealous of, her friendship with 
that couxin Frank, whom she had 
fancied might one day be nearer 
than a cousin. But that was over. 
The cousins had kept up a childish 
habit of exchanging valentines; 
and to-day there was nothing from 
him, while her own had gone as 
usual. That was the humiliating 
part of it. If she had broken through 
the custom, it would have been well ; 
but that Ae should be the first! and 
when, too, he had given her cause 
to expect that his would be no ordi- 
nary valentine! Here, within her 
reach, was the means of punishing 
him; at any rate, of letting him 
know that she did not care. 

Evelyn listened to Sir Hugh with 
a forced attention; but he knew 
nothing of that. When he spoke of 
his little girl, falteringly, she roused 
up and saw the strong earnestness 
and anxiety in the man’s face; and, 
strange to say, this touched her 
more just then than any passionate, 
lover’s pleading from his lips would 
have done. She turned towards 
him suddenly, and put her hand 
into his, and said, speaking of the 
smal! Cecilia— 

‘She shall be very dear to me, 
and precious: I will care for her, 
as much as you could desire.’ 

And when Sir Hugh had left her, 
she did not repent. It is true that 
there came upon her a certain s nse 
of being bound; of having done 
what could not be undone; and 
that half rebeliious desire to be free, 
which is almost always inseparable 
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from an act that seals one’s own fate. 
And then the drawing-room was 
rather lonely ; the trees outside the 
window got a ghostly look, and 
seemed to wrap themselves up 
tighter as the fog gathered roun 

them ; and—altogether, she thought 
she would fost go and tell her 
brother, by way of convincing 
herself that the thing was finally 
settled. 

When she told him, he lifted up 
his eyebrows and stared at her. 

‘Is it true?—You lok as if it 
were. Rather scared, and that sort 
of thing. Not that there is apy- 
thing to be scared about; only I 
suppose it’s proper. Henr! I might 
have thought of Frank Neville; but 
this is wiser.’ 

She bit her lip, but never an- 
swered him. She wished he had 
not said that about Frank, and she 
didn’t like the word ‘ wiser.’ What 
had wisdom to do with it? 

She started from her sleep that 
night, with a mist before her eyes 
and a great throbbing at her heart, 
for Frank’s voice was in her ears. 


Would he care? 
But what use to ask, now that it 


was too late? And that it was too 

late no one knew better than her- 

self; for to her, having once decided 
ublicly as it were, change would 
ve been impossible. 

And on her wedding-day she was 
to Sir Hugh a radiant princess, far 
away above him, stooping to crown 
him with the blessing of her love. 
Anyone who had seen him that day 
might have doubted about its being 
altogether, or even very much for 
a daughter’ssake that he took this 
step. 

‘I have reason to be grateful,’ he 
said to his new brother-in-law, when 
the speechifying was over, and the 
bride was going away to change her 
dress. 

George Neville looked at her and 
nodded, 

*She’s a good girl enough : alittle 
self-willed, perhaps; but then she 
has always had her own way.’ 

‘And will have it stiil, I hope,’ 
said Sir H ‘If I don’t make 
her happy, I shall deserve to be a 
Miserable man all my life.’ 

In years to come he recalled the 


12] 


speech, and wondered whether some 
stravge misgiving had moved him 
to utter it. 

Just then Frank Neville was say- 
ing to Evelyn, ‘So you did not 
think me worth , ii 

She was sing through the 
throng anete t the door, and she 
never faltered or raised her head. 
No one knew that the words fell 
upon her with a sudden chill, like a 
cold hand grasping her heart. She 
had seen her cousin amongst the 
guests, and knew that he was look- 
ing miserably ill, but she had been 
} ed much occupied to think about 

t. 

* What do you mean, Frank ? 

‘Oh; notmuch. Valentines don’t 
require answers in a general way; 
but I think you might have given 
me a few words last February. How- 
ever, you'll keep my secret. No 
one knows it but you, unless it is 
your husband. What's the matter, 
Evelyn? You look as if you didn’t 
understand.’ 

*T don't.’ 

* You must have had it. I missed 
the post over-night, and gave it to 
Rainham, there, as I knew he would 
see you the next day.’ 

‘ To—my husband? 

* Yes; I'll ask him——’ 

‘Frank,’ she said, with a heavy 
hand on his arm, ‘ forget all this. 
Never speak of it—for my sake.’ 

He louked at her with a perplexed 
expression of inquiry, but he saw 
that she was white and flurried, 
and gave up the point. 

‘Well, we have always been 
friends; have we not? I would ask 
you yet for your good wishes, as 
you have mine; but the doctors 
say there’s something amiss here,’ 
touching his chest; ‘and I may 
not live to——never mind! God 
bless you, Evelyn!’ 


CHAPTER II. 

ITS MARK ON THE YEARS TO COME. 

Sir Hugh brought his wife 
home: and his hair was not grey, 
neither had any premature wrinkles 
marked his face. To his servants 
there appeared no change in him, 
either for better or for worse. 
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He was just the same grave, silent, 
rather deliberate master they re- 
membered. They did think, indeed, 
that he was dreadfully polite to his 
lady; but perhaps that was proper 
—before servants. 

Sir Hugh, taking Evelyn to the 
drawing-rooms, which he had caused 
to be altered and brightened for her, 
turned and said to her, ‘ Welcome 
home.’ 

And as he said it, the memory of 
his own dreams of that home stung 
him so bitterly that he half put 
out his arms to take into them the 
Evelyn he had once known. But 
she never saw the movement; and 
would not have heeded it if she had 
seen. She passed on into the room, 
the brilliant light of which seemed 
to hurt Sir Hugh’s eyes, for he put 
his hand over them suddenly; and 
for a moment he stood at the door, 
irresolute; then closed it gently, 
and went to see after his little 


girl. 

That was retural enough, they 
said—those gossips down stairs who 
were always on the watch. But 
— didn’t he take his new wife 

ith him? And why did he stay 
with the child, hour after hour, till 
none of the evening remained? The 
first evening, too! Above all, why, 
when the household had retired, 
and all was quiet, did a tall, slight 
figure, which rustled a little as it 
a go into the nursery and 

neel down beside the sleeping 
child and sob ? 

The nurse saw, for she was not 
asleep, as my lady fancied ; and she 
was not likely to keep it to herself, 
either. These and such things were 
puzzling. At first they formed a 
constant source of whisperings and 
shakings of wise heads; but gradu- 
ally the gloss of newness wore away 
from them; thedull days swept on, 


and something of the grimness of 


the stone heads that guarded the 
sweep of steps at the hall-door 
seemed to have crept into the house. 
It was so still and silent; so mono- 
tonous. But for the small Cecilia, 
it would have been unutterabl 

dismal. But she was ‘a child, an 

had childish ways, which remained 
unchecked. She was quite young 
enough to take very kindly to the 


* Not like nurse said she would 
be—ugly and cross,’ she said to her 
favourite playfellow—‘ but good. I 
think she could have brought the 
little princess to life again, as well 
as the fairy did. You never saw 
such eyes in your life as she has 
got; just like the pool under the 
willows, where we are not to go, 
Charlie, you know ; down, as if you 
couldn’t ever see the bottom ; ever 
so deep. And she kisses me, too.’ 

To which the boy replied, with 
decision, that she couldn’t be a fairy 
in that case, for fairies never kissed 
anybody ; it wasn’t lucky, that was 
unless they were wicked {airies. 
And it was all very well now, but 
when Cecil married him, heshouldn’t 
allow her to kiss anybody. 

By-and-by, however, as Cecil grew 
older, she used to wonder in her 
wise little head what made her 
father and mother, when they were 
alone, talk to each other, if they did 
talk, so like ‘company.’ That was 
her idea of it. She jumped up from 
the piano one day, and waltzed 
round to the footstool at Lady Rain- 
ham’s feet, with a sudden thought 
that she would find out. 

* Well,’ said Evelyn, looking at 
the pursed-up lips, which évidently 
had a question upon them, ‘ what's 
the matter? Is your new music- 
lesson too hard?” 

‘My new music-lesson is—is 4 
fidgetty crank,’ said Cecil, hesitating 
for an expression strong enough; 
‘ but it’s not that. I was just won- 
dering why you and papa—— 

Sir Hugh let his book fall with a 
sudden noise, and went out of the 
room, passing the child, but taking 
no notice of her. 

‘Why you and papa, went on 
Cecil, reflectively, ‘are so odd, like 
grand visitors. When there’s any 
one here I know I have to sit still, 
and not tumble my frock, nor cross 
my feet; but when there’s no one, 
it’s different.’ ; 

‘Your papa and I are not chil- 
dren,’ = ios es et 
up 6 must y, Cis.’ 

«han T don't want to be grown 
up. And I’m sure, quite sure, that 
l’ll never be married, if one is to do 
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ing but sit—sit all long, 


think she would tell Sir Hugh that 
the act which stamped him in her 
eyes as base and dishonoured was 
no secret from her, as he doubtless 
believed it to be. But she could 


temptible in his own eyes as well as 
in hers. It would but widen the 
gulf, and make what she was able 
to bear now utterly intolerable. For 
she never doubted that the purport 
of the letter was known to him, and 
he had suppressed it for his own 
ends. And the poor boy who wrote 
it was dead. There was the great 
mischief of it all. If he had been 
living and well, so tender a halo 
might not have rested over the past, 
and all in the past connected with 
him ; so bitter a resentment might 
not have been nursed in silence 
against the wrong which her hus- 
band had done them both. But 
Frank had lived but a few months 
after her wedding, and she never 
saw him again. He was dead, and 
she had killed him—no, not she, but 


Sir Hugh. 

She was thinking such thoughts 
one day when something made her 
look up, and she met Sir Hugh’s 
eyes fixed upon her. There was so 
peculiar an expression in them that 
she could not prevent a certain 
proud, antagonistic inquiry coming 
into her own. He went towards 
her with his book open in his hand. 
He bent down and put his finger on 
@ line in the page, drawing her 
attention to it. 

*“ How much the wife is dearer 
than the bride.” This struck me 
tather, that’s all? he said, and went 
away. 

Evelyn sat on by the window, but 

ped from her fi 


did he mean? If he had only not 
gone away then! 
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* How could he do that one thing ?’ 
she said to herself. ‘He meant the 
line as @ reproach to me. And I 
would have loved him—is it pos- 
sible that I do love him, in spite of 
it? Am I so weak and false? I 
want so much to comfort him eome- 
times that I half forget, and am 
tempted. But I never will—I never 
must. I used to be strong, I shall 
be strong still.’ 

And so the same front of icy in- 
difference met Sir Hugh day by day 
and year by year, and he knew none 
of her struggles. But he wrapped 
himself up more and more in his 
books and his problems and writings. 
New MSS. began to grow out of old 
ones, for he had always been given 
to authorship, and the accumulation 
of papers on various subjects. In 
these days a little fairy used to come 
in from time to time with a pretence 
of arranging them for him. She 
would open and shut the study 
door with a great show of quietness, 
seat herself on a big chest which 
was full of old papers, and in which 
she meant to have a glorious rum- 
mage some day; and begin folding 
up neat little packages; stitching 
loose sheets together; reading a bit 
here and there, and looking up now 
and then with a suggestive sigh till 
he would lay aside his work, and 
declare that she was the plague of 
his life. This was the signal always 
for the forced gravity to disappear 
from Cecil’s face; for her to jump 
up, radiant and gleefal, and just 
have one turn round the room—to 
shake off the cobwebs, as she said. 

‘But you know you couldn't do 
without me, and I do help very 
much. What do you know about 
stitching papers together? And 
you are a most ungrateful man to 
say Iam a plague, only you don’t 
mean it. I wonder what you'll do 
when I am married.’ 

* Married!’ echoed Sir Hugh. ‘Go 
and play with your last new toys, 
and don’t talk nonsense.’ 

But the word worried him, and 
made him thonghtful. When he 
came to consider it, the fairy was no 
longer exactly a child, h she 
was aS merry as a young kitten. 
He did a little sum on his fingers 
in sheer absence of mind, and found 
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out that in a few weeks she would 
be eighteen. It was twelve years 
since he went, that February day, 
to plead her cause and his own with 
Evelyn Neville. He used to go 
now sometimes to the window and 
look out, and remember the day 
when he had stood at that other 
window watching bare branches and 
wondering about his future. He 
knew it now. If only he could find 
out why it was thus. What had 
chan her all at once, on her 
wedding-day, from the very mo- 
ment, as it seemed to him, that she 
became his wife? 

Sir Hugh pushed his hair away 
from his forehead and sighed. He 
was getting grey by this time, but 
then he was past forty, and Evelyn, 
his wife, must be two-and-thirty at 
least. It occurred to him that he 
had noticed no alteration in her. 
She was as beautiful as ever, with 
the beauty of a statue that chills 
you when you touch it. He thought 
he would look at her that evening 
and see if he could trace no change, 
such as there was in himself. He 
did look, when the room was bril- 
liant with soft light, and she sat 
languidly turning over a book of 
engravings with Cecil. They formed 
a strange contrast; the cold, proud, 
indifferent beauty of the one face 
and the eager animation of the other. 
The girl’s one hand rested on Lady 
Rainham’s shoulder, caressingly, for 
the tie between these two was more 
like the passion of a first friendship 
than the affection of mother and 
daughter. Suddenly Cecil pointed 
down the page and said something 
in a whisper, and Lady Rainham 
turned and looked at her with a 
smile. 

As he saw the look, just such a 
thrill went through Sir Hugh’s heart 
as he had felt when she came to him 
twelve years ago to give him his 
answer. No, time had not done her 
so much wrong as it had to himself, 
and there was one hope in which 
she had never disappointed him—her 
care for his daughter. 

‘For her sake,’ he said that night 
when Cecilia was gone, ‘1am always 
grateful to you.’ 

But he did not wait for any reply. 
He never did. Perhaps he might 


not have got one if he had; or per- 
haps he thought the time had gone 
by for any change to be ible. 

Lady Rainham looked from the 
window the next morning and saw 
Cecil under a tall laurel, reading 
something. And -the sun had come 
out; there was a twittering of birds 
in the shrubbery, and the sky was 
all flecked with tiny white clouds. 
It was Valentine’s Day, and Lady 
Rainham knew that the girl was 
reading over again the one which 
Sir Hugh had handed her with such 
a troubled face at the breakfast 
table. What did that unquiet ex- 
pression mean ; and why did Cecil, 
when she saw it, look from him to 
herself, Lady Rainham, fold up her 
packet hurriedly and put it away ? 

It meant, on Sir Hugh's part, that 
he knew what it was and didn’t like 
it; that he could not help thinking 
of his life, doubly lonely, without 
the child. But this never occurred 
to his wife. Presently some one 
joined Cecil in the laurel walk, and 
though of course Lady Rainham 
could not hear their words, she 
turned instinctively away from the 
window. 

Cecil was saying just then, ‘ No, it 
isn’t likely. Who should send me 
valentines? They’re old-fashioned, 
vulgar, out of date. Charlie, mind 
I won’t have any more.’ 

* Why not?’ 

* Because—I’m serious now—for 
some reason or other they don’t like 
my having them,’ said Cecil, motion- 
ing towards the house. ‘ And it’sa 
shocking thing to say, but I’m sure 
there’s something not straight 
between papa and Lady Rainham, 
some misunderstanding, you know. 
I’m sure that they are dreadfully 
fond of each other, really; but it’s 
all so strange; I do so want to do 
something that would bring it right, 
and —— [ shall have nothing to say 
to you till it ts right.’ 

* Cecil !’ 

‘I mean it. Iam a-sort of go- 
between; no, not that exactly; but 
they both care for me so much. 
They don’t freeze up when I'm 
there. I can’t fancy them without 
me; it would be terrible.’ 

* But Cecil, you promised —’ 

‘No, I didn’t. And if I had, I 
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shouldn't keep it, of course; that is, 
‘ou wouldn’t want me to. It would 

BE Eee Ya Hite ee, EAS on to Lesy 

i , why I never cared for any 
one so much in all my life. I didn’t 
know it was in me till she woke it 
up. You remember what I used to 
say about her eyes. They are just 
like that ; likea beautiful deep pool ; 
all dark, you know, till itdraws you 
close and makes you want to know 
so much what is underneath.’ 

Here Lady Rainham came to the 
window again, but the two figures 
bad passed out of the laurel walk, 
and she saw them no more. 

In the afternoon Cecil went as 
usual to her father’s study, but he 
was stooping over a book and did not 
notice her. He was, in fact, thinking 
the thought that had troubled him 
in the morning, but Cecil fancied he 
was busy, and looked round to see 
what mischief she could do. It 
flashed upon her that here was a 
fine opportunity for the old chest, 
and so she seated herself on the 
carpet and began her rummage. 
Presently Sir Hugh, hearing the 
rustle of papers, looked round. 

‘I should like to know who is to 
be my fairy Order,’ he said, ‘ amongst 
all that mess.’ 

‘I will, papa. I shall give a tap 
with my ‘wand. and you will see it 
all come straight. But look here. 
Isn’t this to mamma? It has never 
been opened, and it’s like—a valen- 
tine.’ 

Sir Hugh looked at the large 
‘Miss Neville’ on the envelope, and 
knitted his brows in a vain effort to 
remember anything about it. He 
couldn’t. It was very strange. He 
fancied he knew the writing, but yet 
could not tell whose it was—cer- 
tainly not his own—nor recollect 
anything about the packet. He 
considered a little and then said. 
* You had better take it to her.’ 

He took a pen and wrote on the 
cover ‘Cecil has just found this 
amongst my old papers. I have no 
idea how or when it came into my 
possession, neither can I make out 
the hand, though it doesn’t seem 
altogether strange. Perhaps you 
can solve the mystery.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
ITS MESSAGE—AFTER MANY DAYS. 


It was in verse, as Frank’s valen- 
tines had always been ; halting, and 
with queer rhymes and changes of 
measure. It was full of the half 
humorous tenderness of quiet 
friendship ; and it ended with alate 
that she would make ‘old Hug h 
happier than his first wife did ; that 
was if she accepted him; and with a 
demand for her congratulations upon 
his own a matriage ; since 
he was ‘the happiest fellow alive’ 
and couldn’t a the news from her, 
though it was a secret from all be- 
side. 

And the evening grew old; the 
white flecked sky turned colder, and 
the moon came out. But Lady 
Rainham sat with this voice from 
the dead in her hand, motionless; 
full of humiliation and remorse. 
And she was thinking of many years 
of bitterness and sorrow and pride; 
and of a heavy sacrifice to a myth, 
for she had never loved him. And 
her husband—whom she did love— 
whom she had so wronged—how 
was she to atone to him? 

By-and-by the door opened and 
Cecil stole in. And she saw Lady 
Rainham’s face turned towards the 
window with the moonbeams light- 
ing it, and thought she had never 
ag anything so beautiful in her 

ife. 

‘Mamma,’ she said, softly, ‘ why 
don’t you come down? We are 
eee: papa and I; and it’s cold 


up here 

F, I will come,’ said Lady Rainham ; 
but her voice was strange. Cecil 
knelt down beside the chair and 
drew her mother’s arm round her 
neck. 

* How cold youare! Dear mamma, 
is anything the matter? Cannot I 
comfort you?’ 

Lady Rainham bent down and 
held her in a close embrace. 

* My darling, you do always. I 
cannot tell whether I want comfort 
now or not. I am going down to 
your father, and Cecil, I must go 
alone; I have something to say.’ 

She went into the drawing- 
room, straight up to where her 
husband sat listlessly in his chair at 
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the window. He started when he 
saw her,andsaid something hurriedly 
about ringing for lights, but she 
sto him. 


ped ‘ 

ot will be better thus, for what I 
have to say. Hugh, I have come to 
ask your forgiveness.’ 

Sir Hugh did not answer. Tho 
speech took him by surprise, and 
she had never called him Hugh be- 
fore, since their marriage. He had 
time enough to tell himself that it 
was only another mockery, and 
would end in the old way. 

But standing there, with Frank’s 
letter in her hand, she told him all, 
not sparing herself, and then asked 
if he conld ever forgive her. She was 
not prepared for the great love which 
answered her; which had lived 
unchanged through all her coldness 
and repulses; and which drew her 


to him closer now Dg than it 
might have done if her pride had 
never suffered under these years of 
wretchedness. 

Cecil never knew exactly what 
had happened ; but when her father 

ut his arm round her and called 

er his blessing, she looked up at 
him with an odd sort of conscious- 
ness that in some way or other the 
old valentine found in her rummage 
amongst his papers had to do with 
the change she saw. And it was 
her doing. So she made up her 
wilful mind straightway to exult and 
triumph over the fact to r 
Charlie ; and then, if he wanted to 
send her another next year—why, 
after a proper amount of teasing and 
suspense, Which was good for him 
and kept him in order, she would 
perhaps say that he might. 
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No. 


HEN Mrs. D—— and her son 
separated after the London 
season, each bent upon as full an 
enjoyment of country life as could 
be obtained, they made a compact 
to acquaint each other with their 
experiences. Mrs. D—— falfilled 
her part of the contract in the letter 
which she wrote to her son Arthur 
from the Garringtons, in which 
she described very vividly one 
phase of society in country houses. 
Arthur’s first visit was to one of his 
oldest friends, who was a millionaire 
and a large landed proprietor in the 
West of England. Sir Archibald 
Edmonstone had been Arthur's 
friend at Eton and at Oxford, and 
now it rarely happened that either 
of them went to Richmond, or Ascot, 
or Epsom, or, in fact, any party of 
pleasure in which the other was not 
his companion. Scarcely a day 
without their meeting either 

at their respective homes, or in 
Rotten Row, or at their clubs. No 
brothers were ever more insepa- 
rable; and the first move which 
Arthur made out of London was in 
the direction of Garzington Hall, 


II. 


where} he was to pick up Sir Archi- 
bald and accompany him to Scotland. 

Garzington Hall was a large mo- 
dern house, situated in the midst of 
a fine old park which had belonged 
to the Edmonstones for generations. 
It was a place to be proud of, for it 
was very beautiful, surrounded by 
the most magnificent woods, and, 
from-some points, commanding very 
fine views of the sea, which was 
about eight miles off as the crow 
flies. Sir Archibald was about a 
year older than his friend. His 
house was still the home of his 
brother and sisters, who did all they 
could to make it pleasant to their 
brother and his friends. He deserved 
this of them, for there never was a 
more dutitul son nor a. kinder 
brother; and his great wish was 
that when he came of age there 
should be no change in the old 
ways. Often had his mother re- 
monstrated, saying it was better for 
her to get out of the way betimes 
before his wife came to turn her 
out; to which remonstrance he in- 
variably replied, ‘Time enough, 
mother, time enough. 1 love my 
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liberty too well to part with it just 
yet.’ 


‘The Edmonstone family consisted 
of three sisters and a younger 
brother, who was still at Eton. 
They were a racketting lot. Two of 
the sisters were ‘out,’ and the third 
and youngest on the very verge of 
that interesting moment in every 
young lady’s life, when she bids 
adieu for ever to the school-room 
and mixes in the gay and giddy 
world. They were rather ‘ fast,’ and 
rather noisy; greater favourites with 
the gentlemen than with those of 
their own sex, who were somewhat 
afraid of them. They could ride 
well, and across country, too, some- 
times; they could pull an oar across 
the lake which formed the southern 
boundary of the garden; they could 
skate, and had been known to shoot, 
and were not bad shots either. They 
were almost invincible at croquet; 
and the knack with which they sent 
their adversaries’ ball flying across 
the ground was the envy of pone | 
of the gentlemen. They coul 
play at billiards, too; and yet the 
more feminine accomplishments of 
singing and drawing not been 
by any means neglected. Their 
mother, Lady Theodosia, was a very 
clever woman—rather blue, but de- 
cidedly clever and original, and 
with a horror of conventionalisms 
which prevented her seeing any 
objection to many of the amuse- 
ments in which her daughters ex- 
celled, but for which many of her 
friends blamed her and them behind 
their backs, denouncing them as 
man-ish, unladylike and noisy girls, 
and congratulating themselves and 
thanking Heaven and blessing their 
stars that their daughters more 
regard for the convenances of society 
and for what they called ‘ decorum.’ 
But the Miss Edmonstones were as 
good, honest, warm-hearted, and 
generous girls as could be found, 
singularly free from the petty jea- 
lousies which disfigure so many of 
their own age and sex. Nor were 
they by any means devoid of talent; 
they inherited a fair share of their 
mother’s cleverness, and could con- 
Verse as pleasantly and rationally as 
most people and much more plea- 
santly than most girls of their age. 


They were free from mauvaise honte, 
and yet by no means free and easy. 
Devoted to their brother, they were 
always ready for any fun of his sug- 
gesting, confident that he never would 
mislead them into doing anything 
that was really unbecoming, or could 
compromise them in the remotest 
degree. Such was the family by 
whom Arthur was always well re- 
ceived as one of their brother's 
oldest and best friends. At this 
time there was a large gathering 
for certain cricket matches which 
usually came off about this time. 
To make them a more popular in- 
stitution in the neighbourhood, Lady 
Theodosia collected as many young 
people together as she could, and 
while the days were devoted to 
cricket, which was anxiously watched 
by crowds of neighbours and guests 
for whose accommodation marquees 
had been conveniently placed, the 
evenings were spent in tableaux and 
dancing, which left little time for 
repose, and made Garzington Hail 
the most ow. place in the 
county. All the country belles 
looked forward to these annual 
gatherings and festivities as their 
‘ red-letter days;’ and as specula- 
tions upon them were the general 
theme of comversation before they 
took place, so their reminiscences 
were canvassed over and over again. 
It was from!Garzington that Arthur’s 
first letter was dated. 


‘My peargst Morner,—You are 
wondering why I don’t write, and 
have been abusing me like a pick- 
pocket for my silence; but if you 
only knew what we have been doin 
day after day your wonder ou 


turn altogether the other way. Even 
now I am writing at 4 a.m. with 


only one eye open, the other being 
fast asleep, for I am dead tired, and 
if I had any time to think about 
anything I dare say I should find 
out that I had every conceivable 
ache that over-fatigue can produce. 
But don’t let your maternal heart 
become anxious on my account. I 
am very well, though nearly worn 
out with the endless racket of this 
po. Cricket by day and dancing 

y night leave one’s legs very little 
time to rest. Luckily, Lady Theo- 
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dosia is very merciful, and gives us 
some law at breakfast-time. I am 
generally the last, and, if I dared, 
would be later still, for, somehow, I 
am more tired when I get up than 
when I goto bed. At about 11.30 
the wickets are pitched, and by 
12 o'clock we are at work. The 
weather has been fine, and almost 
too hot. Unluckily, I have always 
been on the losing side, but we have 
had capital matches. You will care 
more for a description of the folk, 
their names, weights, and colours, 
than for any account of the matches, 
which are the engrossing subject 
here; and yet I think you will like 
to know the sort of life itis. There 
has been a cricket match every day, 
and as it generally lasts till dressing- 
time there is really very little time 
for anything else. Then dinner 
is succeeded by preparations for 
“ tableaux,” which are in their turn 
followed by dancing. I honestly 
confess that I think this is too much 
of a good thing. On one or two 
occasions, when the cricket was over 
sooner thar usual, we were instantly 
had in request for croquet matches, 
in which the ladies certainly ex- 
celled. Theo. Edmonstone is the 
best croquet-player I ever saw. I 
wish you could have seen how well 
she put down that conceited young 
puppy Parker. It was as good as a 

lay. You must know that “ Happy 
Parker,” as he is called, considers 
himself an awful swell. He is rich, 
rather good-looking, and has been, 
Tam told, the spoilt child of fortune. 
He isin the Blues, and is made a 
fuss with because he has lots of 
money, good horses, shooting, 
and a good temper. He thinks the 
whole world is ready to be his hum- 
ble servant. He had never been 
at Garzington before, and scarcely 
knows Edmonstone, never saw Lady 
Theodosia, and was once introduced 
to the second girl, Nina, who holds 
him in special aversion. I never 
saw any one so cool, free and easy, 
and off-hand as he is. He swaggers 
about as if he was bent on showing 
off his paces, and behaves as if he 
was the most intimate friend of the 
family instead of what he is, almost 
astranger. One night, when Theo. 
Edmonstone had beon looking after 
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some of the guests, and had been 
getting partners for some of her 
country neighbours, and was stand- 
ing alone and apart from the dancers, 
“Happy Parker” comes up with an 
air and a grace, and in a cool, off- 
hand way says to her, “ You're duing 
nothing; would you like to dance 
with me? Come along.” To which 
she quietly replied, looking him full 
in the face, “No 1 thank you; that 
would indeed be one degree worse 
than doing nothing.” He looked 
awfully sold; but he had found his 
match, for she is the last girl to 
stand any nonsense of that sort, and 
it is time for him to be brought to 
his bearings. You talk of not 
having a moment to yourself. Like 
Miss Miggs, you consider you 
are always toiling, moiling, never 
“giving satisfaction, never having 
time to clean yourself—a potter's 
wessel ;” but what would you think 
of this life? It would kill the 
strongest man in no time at all, and 
would flog Banting out of the field. 
You are hunted from cricket to 
croquet, from croquet to tableaux 
and charades, and then to dancing, 
and the intervening time is devoted 
to dressing and dining, and you are 
lucky if you get to bed by 4 o’clock 
A.M.; for, after the ball, we men ad- 
journ to the smoking-room, where 
we wind up the festivities with 
cigars and cooling beverages, and 
talk over the events of the day, and 
criticise some fair débutunte who has 
blossomed for the first time at the 
Garrington Ball. To-night, the last 
of the series, we wound up with Sir 
Roger de Coverley, sang God save 
the Queen and Jolly Dogs all in 
chorus, and gave sundry cheers for 
Lady Theodosia and the house of 
Edmonstone. 

* But now about tho “ other folk.” 
The house has been as full as it can 
hold, and several men sleep over the 
stables, your humble servant among 
the number. Lord and Lady 
Camelford and their son and da’ gh- 
ter, Lady Blanche Ross and her 
husband, Lady Georgina Roach and 
= two os besides = 

ompsons, those very pretty Miss 
Nashes, and Lord and Pad Fair- 
light, and some country neighbours. 
There are, of course, a lot of men, 
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“loose men” as Lady —— would 
call them, some of whom are in- 
vited because of their skill at 
cricket. Tom Lee and young Dry- 
stix are among the number. As 
usual, Tom Lee is the autocrat of 
the cricket-field, the ball-room, and 
smoking-room. He lays down the 
law in the most insufferable manner, 
and considers no one has any right 
to do anything of any kind without 
his permission. I cannot imagine 
why he is asked everywhere, for 
very few people like him, as his cool 
indifference with regard to the likes 
and dislikes of his neighbours 
almost amounts to impertinence. 
His success last year when he was 
en the Northern Circuit has made 
lim more unbearable than ever. 
But as he is too unpleasant a subject 
to dwell upon, I will tell you about 
the tableaux. Lady Fairlight and 
the youngest of the three Miss 
Nashes were the belles. You can- 
not imagine anything more beautiful 
than Lady Fairlight as Mary Queen 
of Scots at her execution. Lady 
Camelford’s daughter and the Miss 
Roaches were her maids of honour, 
and young Lord Tufton was the 
executioner. Lady Fairlight was 
dressed in black velvet. In the first 
tableau she “p absorbed in 
prayer while her maids of honour 
stood weeping around her; and in 
the second she was in the act of 
giving her “beads” to one of her 
ladies. I never saw anything like 
her expression in this last scene. It 
was a combination of resignation at 
her own sad fate and tender com- 
pame for those she was about to 
eave for ever. The next tableau 
was from the “ Rape of the Lock,” 
in which the youngest of the Nashes 
represented Belinda. She was ex- 
quisitely dressed, and as her fore- 
head is low the effect of her hair 
being drawn off away from her face 
was exceedingly good, especially as 
she has a good brow. Altogether 
with powder, and flowers jauntily 
set on the top and side of the moun- 
tain of coiffure which she wore, 
and with patches, and sac, and 
short petticoats displaying a small 
foot and neat ankle, she was as 
lovely a sight as could be seen. 
Lom Lee did his part well. His 
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unwhiskered face came in admirably 
for such a tableau. He was ey 

, and so were Miss Nash’s 
two sisters, who filled up the back- 
ground. The last tableau was of 
Elaine as she was borne along in 
her barge. Ellen Pendarve’s fine 
outline came out beautifully as she 
lay upon the bier, and Lord Camel- 
ford’s masculine head and features 
with the addition of a snowy beard 
well represented the “dumb old 
servitor” who steer’ the dead 
“ upward with the flood.” 


‘ In her right band the lily, in her left 
The letter—all her bright hair streaming 
down— 
And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 
Down to her waist, and she herself in white 
All but her face, and that clear- featured face 
Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead 
| But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled.’ 


I am not sure it was wise to finish 
the tableaux with one so sad—for it 
was not easy to shake off the im- 
pression quickly, and it was only by 
a kind of an effort that we returned 
to jollity. However, we did manage 
to recover ourselves, and were as 
jolly as ever, dancing away merrily 
to fiddle and fife. Our charades 
were even better than the tableaux ; 
and some of the acting was admirable. 
Young Drystix made a first-rate 
conspirator in “Counterplot,” and 
Lord Tufton a capital man milliner. 
The between him and 
Theo. Edmonstone were admirable. 
“The Peer,” as Tom Lee, his bear 
leader, calls him, has a quantity of 
black, greasy- looking hair, a bright 
colour, good features, and an inci- 
pient ‘moustache, which he is al- 
ways manipulating tenderly; and 
altogether he well represented that 
peculiar class of mankind which is 
devoted to measuring tapes and 
laces by the yard and to proffering 
their goods to the fair sex in the 
most irresistible manner. It seemed 
to me quite his métier to unfold 
silks and satins, and assure the pur- 
chasers that they were “the newest 
style,” the “most fashionable,” 
“quite distinguished,” &., &c. 
Theo. Edmonstone’s contemptuous 
banter of him, and reckless incon- 
siderateness in making him display 
his goods, without the remotest in- 
tention of purchasing any, exhibited 
K 
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to the life the mode in which some 
ladies of our acquaintance conduct 
themselves in certain shops which 
profess to provide them with all 
that is requisite to their .success 
and reputation in society. And 
now, dear mother mine, I must shut 
up and get to bed, for} Edmonstone 
and I are off early to-morrow on our 
way to the North. I will write to 
you again as soon as I can, but if 
we are worked as hard at Staple- 
ton’s as we have been here, I shall 
not have much time to write. 
What a pity and a bore too, it is 
that some of the kindest-hearted 
and most good-natured people in the 
world make life such a toil to them- 
selves and their friends. There are 
people who are always striving to 
get fourteen pence out of every 
shilling, and so there are others 
whose sole object is to get more 
hours out of every day than is 
to be got, and so it is all “hurry 
scurry” after amusement of some 
kind.’ 


Arthur and Sir Archibald set off 
early, and travelled as luxuriously 
and comfortably together as it is 
possible in this most luxurious age. 
By dint of proper precautions, in 
direct contravention of the orders 
and regulations issued by the direc- 
tors, and in contempt of the penal- 
ties and anathemas annexed to any 
infringement of those orders, the 
two friends were able to propitiate 
the guards so as to secure for them- 
selves the undisputed and undis- 
turbed possession of one compart- 
ment, in which they slept and 
smoked and talked and read*as 
they felt inclined ; and in due course 
of time they agrived at their desti- 
nation, where they had been invited 
for grouse-shooting and deer-stalk- 
ing. The nickname by which ‘the 
Lodge’ was known among a certain 
set of familiar friends was ‘ Liberty 
Hall,’ because the owner and master 
of it piqued himself upon allowing 
every one to do just what he liked, 
and neither more .nor less than he 
pleased. The bee might be as busy 
as he would, and the drone as idle. 
It was from Liberty Hall that Ar- 
thur despatched his second letter to 
his mother. 
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‘ Dearest Motruer,—It seems to 
me the world is always in extremes. 
At Garzington we were never al- 
lowed a moment to ourselves. We 
were hunted from pillar to post, 
never might be sulky or indulge 
any wayward fancy of one’s own; and 
here we are allowed to do what we 
like, go where we like, and indulge 
any passing mood. I have been 
here a week, and have very little to 
tell you; but you will rail at me, 
and return to your old charge 
against all men, and say that they 
can never be pleased, if I say that I 
do not think the absence of all rule 
and law, as it exists at “ Liberty 
Hall,” conduces to one’s comfort. 
The fact is, than when the master of 
the house surrenders his right to 
plan and devise for the amusement 
of his guests, every one is at a loss 
to know what to do, and the practi- 
cal result is that we either go about 
amusing ourselves in a “shilly- 
shally” kind of way, or else sub- 
mit to the dictation of some ruling 
but less scrupulous individual who 
forces his own views upon others 
as to what is or is not the thing to 
be done. We have at this moment 
an instance in point. Hervey Gray, 
a cousin of our host, presumes upon 
his relationship, and absorbs all the 
“ gillies,” and directs us all with 
much more imperiousness than his 
cousin ever would assume. At the 
beginning of our visit we were left 
very much to ourselves, and had 
each of us a gilly of our own, and 
whatever else we wanted, but there 
was no plan—no combination,— 
and it did not answer, especially as 
the master of “ Liberty Hall” is not 
himself much of a sportsman, and 
has taken “ the Lodge ” more for the 
honour and glory of the thing than 
for his own special love of sport; 
but now Hervey Gray rules us 
with a rod of iron, and, though 
fond of shooting, but very ignorant 
of the noble art of deer-stalking, 
lays down the law for us, for the 
keepers, for the gillies, for every- 
body and everything, and his law 
is not always good or pleasant. 
In short, I am altogether rather 
out of humour, and think that it 
is possible to have too much of 


one’s own way, and that Hervey 
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Gray is not a good substitute for 
the laird of “ Liberty Hall.” 

‘ Arthur D—— was quite right in 
saying that it does not conduce to 
comfort when the master is not 
master. It is like an arch without 
its keystone; there is no centre, no 
point of union. The combination of 
law and liberty is rare, but where it 
exists, it promotes happiness. It 
sounds almost absurd to use such 
grand words and ideas for the 
expression of a very simple fact 
—that the pleasantest houses are 
those in which the owners occupy 
themselves for the comfort and 
entertainment of their guests, and 
arrange for them what shall be 
done, and at the same time make it 
quite appreciable by all that each 
one is at liberty to say “ yea” or 
“nay” according to the bias of 


his own mind. It is difficult to 
steer clear of the two opposite evils 
of which Garzington Manor and 
Liberty Hall are the types; but 
there are houses in which the gifted 
hosts and hostesses contrive to pro- 
vide for their guests whatever shall 
be most conducive to their enjoy- 
ment without fussiness or dictation. 
No one is neglected; all are consi- 
dered; and life passes so easily and 
pleasantly, without noise or confu- 
sion, that we thinking people are 
scarcely conscious of the amount 
of tact, consideration, and fore- 
thought which they ought to 
place to the credit of those who 
make it a part of the business 
of their life to contribute, as far 
as they can, to the social enjoyment 
of their friends. 
* Tom SLENDER.’ 
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this way? 

Taking our position here, my 
courteous companion, while 
the orchestra is playing that 
wonderful selection of popular 
street airs which forms the 
overture to five burlesques out 
of six, you will possibly object 
that we can see nothing of the 
performance; but as when we 
visited Drury Lane together I 
requested you to turn your 
back upon the stage, so here, 
in the little Strand Theatre, 
I wish you to be blind to the 
symmetrical actresses and 
comic dances, while you direct 
your attention solely to the 


audience. Your eyes, my aristocratic friend, I perceive, are directed at 
once to the private boxes; bat it is not at that portion of the house I 
wish you to gaze. Sink them, if you please, lower and lower: pass over 
the gentlemen in evening dress, and the ladies in opera cloaks, sitting lan- 
guidly in the cushioned stalls, and then with your lorgnette sweep the 
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front row of those crowded seats 
behind. There! Now the curtain 
has risen, and the faces are, with but 
few exceptions, turned towards the 
stage. It is astrange motley collec- 
tion of individuals, from almost every 
class of society, you see before you. 
The pit of a theatre is a sort of 
neutral ground upon which all 
classes may meet. ‘The semi-gen- 
teel go there, because it is more re- 
spectable than the gallery; the 
young theatrical lover, because it is 
cheap; and the genuine playgoer, 
because it is the best place for 
seeing and hearing in the house. 
Let us criticise some of the charac- 
ters, and then, I think, you will 
allow the truth of my assertion. 

That elderly man who has at- 
tracted your attention is, without 
doubt, a highly respectable farmer, 
from the midland counties. His son 
has told him what ‘jolly fun’ the 
Strand burlesques are; and, being 
in London for the first time these 
ten years, he has come to see and 
hear for himself. Twenty minutes 
before the doors were open he took 
up his position in Surrey Street. He 
went in with the rush, and struggled 
into a front place, and for the haif- 
hour before the curtain drew u 
entertained his neighbours by tell” 
ing them it was nineteen years since 
he had been inside a theatre, and 
that plays were plays when he was 
a boy. 

You may have noticed, my dear 
Lounger, suffer me to remark, by 
way of parenthesis, that the longer 
the interval that has elapsed since 
the speaker has been inside 2 theatre, 
the louder he usually is in depreci- 
ation of the present style of the 
drama, and in lamentations at its de- 
generation; and if you care to carry 
the notion further, and make a 
broader application ‘of it, you may 
safely lay it down asa rule in con- 
nection with the British snob that 
the less he knows about a thing the 
more noisily and vehemently he de- 
preciates it. 

However, to return to our el- 
derly man. Look at the perplexed 
expression on his face. He can 
make nothing of the rhymed jokes 
in the burlesque, and is trying 
to ferret out their meaning—no easy 


matter, my intelligent 9 a oe 
even for you at times, I imagin 

and behind him you will Salles « a 
good-natured looking fellow ex- 
plaining the jests and repeating the 
puns until they enter the thick head 
of the farmer in a confused and 
mangled way. Listen. 

‘What's that?’ asks the country- 
man, in a hoarse whisper. ‘ What 
did that young woman in boy’s 
clothes say ?” 

His question is unheard, in a roar 
of laughter at something on the 
stage, and he repeats it. 

‘ Said she was meal-an’-coaly—ha, 
ha, ha!’ 

* He, he, he! Why? 

‘ Don’t you see—meal-an’-coly— 
melancholy—eh ? Ha, ha, ha!’ 

* But, you know, I don’t see why 
she should séy it.’ 

* Cause it’s in her 

* Well, but I remember seeing 
Macready in——’ 

‘Hush,’ ‘ Silence” ‘Turn him 
out, shout his neighbours. But 
though silenced, by the expression 
of his countenance I opine he is still 
struggling over that pun, though 
there have been a dozen better ones 
since. When our bucolic friend re- 
turns to his native pastures, you 
may rest assured that, in giving his 
account of the burlesque at the 
Strand, he will have a good deal to 
say about the actresses, accompanied 
by mysterious nods and sagacious 
winks; but if questioned as to the 
words, he will pronounce a very un- 
favourable opinion respecting them. 
See, however, there is something he 
appreciates: it is a song, the tune 
of which he has heard at three 
music halls, and on all the barrel 
organs, in the week he has been in 
London ;—he recognises it as an ok! 
acquaintance, is proportionately de- 
lighted, and laughs heartily. But, 
talking of laughter, turn your at- 
tention now, my observing friend, to 
the woman who sits next tohim. I 
will answer for it there is no one 
enjoying the evening’s entertain- 
ment more than she. From the 
moment the curtain drew up a 
broad grin settled on her homely 
face, which’ has never left it up to 
the present time. Do you observe, 
whenever the supernumeraries are 
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on, how intently she regards a 
young pretty-looking girl dressed as 
a page? That page is her daughter, 
and she feels a mother’s anxiety in 
her child looking her best, and a 
mother’s pride in her every action. 
Most probably she herself, in her 
young days, has trod the boards in 
sparkling array as a magnificent 
but silent ‘super,’ and now is well 
up in all that pertains to the theatri- 
cal world. It is likely enough she 
keeps a small shop somewhere in 
the neighbourhood, and exhibits the 
theatre bills in her window; and I 
will engage she could tell you the 
real names of half the Miss Mont- 
morencys and Vavasours in the pro- 
fession. 

At the further extremity -of the 
front row, leaning against the wall, 
you will recognise a youth we have 
seen again and again, or, if not that 
very one, his exact counterpart. 

He is one of an unfortunately 
numerous class—a class generally 
seen in connection with three-half- 
penny cigars and short pipes, flashy 
mock jewelry, and dirty, gloveless 
hands,—one of a class to be met with 
at third-rate luncheon bars, at infe- 
rior music halls, and all places of 
low resort. He has, I may safely 
assert, a loud voice, a betting-book, 
and a taste for cheap tobacco; he is 
fond of coarse personalities, which, 
with him, are equivalent to wit; he 
is apt to emphasize every other sen- 
tence with wholly unnecessary ex- 
pletives; he glories in being on 
sufficiently friendly terms with a 
eg gpd to shake hands with 

im on meeting; and he considers 


the having imbibed more spirituous 
adulterations than he can walk 
under a thing to be proud of, and to 
be told as a wonderfully humorous 
incident in his life. He came in to 
the pit late, with a smirk and a 


swagger; he has stared two re- 
spectable girls out of countenance ; 
he has pushed and elbowed an old 
man from his place, and has 
sworn at a woman who requested 
him to allow her to pass before 
him. Look at him now as he 
up, whistling, sotto voce, an accom- 
paniment to the air being sung on 
the stage, with his hands in his 
lounges there, his mouth screwed 
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pockets and his hat tilted on one 
side,—look at him, and tell me if 
you do not see a low vagabond, 
who, sooner or later, if he meets his 
deserts, will find his way into one 
or other of the London police courts. 
He is, in all probability, a shopboy, 
or, perhaps, @ clerk in a fifth-rate 
Jew bill-discounter’s office; and it 
will be well for his employer if, one 
day, the till is not ransacked to pay 
for those cheap flashy clothes which 
he delights to wear. He would tell 
you—supposing he could answer 
your questions civilly—that he was 
a ‘man of the world,’ that he ‘ knew 
a thing or two,’ and that he was ‘ up 
to most dodges.’ What doI under- 
stand by such phrases? By being a 
*man of the world,’ I understand 
that he has succeeded more or less 
in aping the vices of his betters; by 
‘knowing a thing or two,’ that he 
could tell you a horse to back for 
the Derby, and could introduce you 
to various low scenes of cheap de- 
bauchery; and by being ‘up’ to 
‘most dodges,’ that by association 
with sharpers he has become rather 
their accomplice than their dupe. 
Phew! Let us turn away from 
him, and forget his miserable ex- 
istence. 

See, there is a nice, pretty, rosy- 
cheeked girl, a pleasant contrast, in 
truth. She has been brought here by 
that very particularly sheepish-look- 
ing man, seated behind her, who 
gazes with a pertinacity worthy of a 
better cause at the back of her bonnet, 
and registers solemn but inaudible 
vows never to take her to the theatre 
again unless he can sit beside her 
himself. Hideous pangs of jealousy 
are preventing him from having the 
least enjoyment of the burlesque ; 
but yet, I doubt not, she, with a few 
words, will calm his ruffled temper 
long before the omnibus has taken 
them to Camden Town, after tho 
performance has come to an end. 

Do you see that gorgeously-attired 
individual? I should much like, 
my dear Lounger, here to give you 
some particulars anent the natural 
history of the ‘ swell:’ to point out 
to you the peculiarities of his dress, 
his manners, and his language, and 
then from him branch off to the 
parasite or monkey swell. This 
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latter is a Brommagem piece of 
goods, a cheap imitation, a lacquered 
copy of the genuine article; and, as 
is the case with all worthless arti- 
cles, only bearable until the impo- 
sition is discovered. The monkey 
swell has probably a nodding ac- 
quaintance with some hanger-on 
to the aristocracy, and believes in 
him to a great extent. He dresses 
after him, speaks like him, walks 
like him, copies his gestures, and 
imitates his tastes with enough ex- 
aggeration to make himself ludicrous 
instead of a man of fashion. The 
monkey swell isa sham and an im- 
coe we On a salary of three 
undred a year he endeavours to 
live in the same style as his ac- 
quaintance with three thousand. 
Shams are the bane of this genera- 
tion. Laudable ambition is well 
enough, but why on earth need 
Tom or Harry buy brass watch 
chains of the same pattern as my 
lord’s gold one? 

Thank you, my patient friend; 
that yawn is not thrown away 
upon me, and I will take the hint. 
My remarks on the monkey swell 
were called forth by that highly- 
objectionable individual with a glass 
in his eye, who is far from com- 
fortable in the front row, wedged in 
as he is by the crinoline of a pretty 
girl on one side, and the portly frame 
of a middle-aged gentleman on the 
other. You may see at a glance, 
for all his pretentious airs, that he 
is hardly the distinguished indi- 
vidual he would have us believe 
him to be. I dare say, if he would 
condescend to wear an apron, he 
would make a very good shopman, 
but I am sure no power on earth 
could make himagentleman. Do we 
not know a score like him? Are 
we not always meeting those sham 
‘swells,’ those unmitigated snobs, 
who never lose an opportunity of 
trying to impress upon us what 
wonderfully fine fellows they are ? 

+ But enough of him: let me direct 
your attention now most particularly 
to that young gentleman whem 
‘melancholy appears to have marked 
for her own.’ Observe him nar- 
rowly, and I will tell you his history. 
His manners are mild, his speech is 
nervous, his heart is susceptible, 
and his purse is light. It is not 


more than six months since that he 
was the pride of his native village. 
Then he was a mere lad, who had 
never been away from home for 
more than twenty-four hours by 
himself, and whose greatest dissipa- 
tion had been a tea-gathering in the 
village schoolroom, where he had 
greatly distinguished himself by his 
ability in handing dishes and cups. 
This was his first great success in 
life. But time rolled on (as the 
novelists say) and it became neces- 
sary for him to worship the world 
and Mammon, or, in other words, 
to earn his living by becoming 
a clerk in a merchant's office. 
Brought up in the good old- 
fashioned belief that courage, truth- 
fulness, and honesty in word and 
action are the characteristics of 
gentlemen, he steered clear of the 
sunken rocks of dissipation and 
riotous pleasures, but, as I have 
told you, his heart is susceptible, 
and scarcely a week passed by, after 
his arrival in London, that some 
fresh divinity did not reduce him to 
the verge of despair; and now, so 
close an observer as yourself, my 
intelligent companion, can see with 
half an eye that the present object 
of his adoration is that young 
lady, whose fancy dress and nimble 
bounds in that double shuffle have 
just aroused the gallery to a burst 
of applause and a vociferous encore. 
See how he follows her every move- 
ment with despairing eyes; observe 
how he clenches his fist when an 
actor puts his arm about her slender 
waist; notice how he fingers the 
bouquet which lies half concealed 
within his hat, nervous and doubting 
about throwing it to the present 
object of his affections, though he 
selected it with care, and paid for 
it with his savings this very after- 
noon in Covent Garden for the 
express purpose. He has already 
picked to pieces many of the choicest 
flowers it contains, the leaves of 
which lie scattered at his feet, and 
you will be tolerably safe in pre- 
suming that he will never summon 
up either courage or strength suf- 
ficient to throw it over four rows of 
stalls and the orchestra. If he does 
throw it, you may take it for granted 
that it will be at the worst of times, 
and that a contraction of the brow, 
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instead of a smile, will reward him 
for his act of gallantry. 

As you sweep the pit, your eyes 
will possibly rest on that group of 
men standing at the back. They 
came in at half-price, and are occu- 
pying their opera-glasses and their 
time in observing and discussing 
the symmetry of their favourite 
actresses. They are evidently of 
the class known as ‘fast.’ That is 
to say, they dress after one another 
in a certain style, they cut their 
hair short as a convict’s, they fre- 
quent disreputable places of amuse- 
ment, they drink more than is good 
for them, they smoke more than 
they ought to for health’s sake, 
they play cards and billiards for 
higher stakes than they can afford, 
and, worst of all, they cultivate a 
spirit of cynicism which they do not 
feel—a mean, paltry spirit of sneer- 
ing at everything good, and crying 
down everything they ought to 
respect. You see them there, at the 
back of the pit, commencing the 
evening; when the burlesque is 
ended, they will adjourn to some 
music hall or casino, and thence to 
a West-end supper-room, probably 
concluding their evening’s enter- 
tainment (?) in some still more dis- 
reputable haunt. They are ‘sowing 
their wild oats,’ they are ‘seeing 
life,’ they are ‘making the most of 
their youth, their apologists say; 
but whether their oats had not 
better remain unsown, and life, as 
they view it, unseen, is a question 
I ask, but leave others to discuss. 

If you wish to see how a burlesque 
can be enjoyed—enjoyed for its wit 
and fun, and not for its performers’ 
sake alone,—look at those two boys 
sitting far back there. They have 
not once turned their eyes from the 
stage since the curtain rose; they 
have not lost a single word that 
has been spoken; they have fol- 
lowed every step of the comic 
dances, and they have stamped 
and clapped their hands in such 
vehement applause as to call fora 
remonstrance from that choleric old 
gentleman sitting behind them, who 
is ‘ Disgusted, sir, positively dis- 
gusted at the degradation of the 
drama!’ and would get out and go 
home if he were not so tightly 
wedged in as to render motion 
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next to impossible. He has lost 
his temper and his pocket-handker- 
chief; he is indignant and uncom- 
fortable; and neither Miss Duck- 
ham’s songs, nor Mr. Shuffle’s 
dancing can draw from him a smile 
or a sign of approval. There is yet 
another character in the pit of the 
Strand this evening whose acquaint- 
ance I wish you to make. He is 
a very important character, too, in 
his own estimation, and rarely con- 
descends to express approval by 
more than a depreciatory simper. 
Do you knowhim? No? Why that 
is one of our best burlesque actors 
—at least he would be, he says, if 
the public would recognize amateur 
talent. His acquaintance is sought 
after a good deal by ladies and 
gentlemen wishing to give private 
theatricals, but without the slightest 
idea how to manage them. He sets 
them right, appropriates the best 
characters for himself, and rants 
and raves, dancing out of time, and 
singing out of tune, applauded to 
the echo by enraptured guests, who, 
having been told in a mysterious 
whisper that he is the ‘famous’ 
Mr. Blank, refuse to be guided by 
their own judgment, and bear tribute. 
to the fame of one of the silliest and ‘ 
most absurd of would-be actors in 
the country. Look at him now, 
full of self-conceit, saying doubtless 
to himself, ‘ Put me on these boards, 
give me a fair chance before a 
British public, and see how I will 
electrify them.’ There, now! he 
has turned and is pushing his way 
out of the theatre in apparent dis- 
gust. Good luck go with him! 

I see by the bill you hold in your 
hand, my dear Lounger, that we 
have already arrived at the last 
scene of the burlesque; 80, ere you 
shut up your glasses, just sweep 
round the remainder of those pit 
seats, and tell me who you see be- 
sides those to whom we have paid 
particular attention. 

There, to your left, is an old lady 
with a basket, from which peeps a 
bottle-neck. She bas hardly heard 
a word of the burlesque, owing 
to a quarrel with a mild young 
gentleman sitting next her, respect- 
ing the right to acertain seat. You 
will observe that she is now purple 
with anger and heat, and that her 
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opponent, notwithstanding the grand 
way in which he pretends to hear 
none of her sarcasms, is far from 
comfortable in the place he occupies, 
despite the fierce attacks of the 
old lady. Behind them, again, is 
another couple. They have heard 
but little of the play, either, so 
much have they found to whisper 
into each other’s ears, disregarding 
the frowns and angry remonstrances 
of those about them, and the jeering 
allusions to a ring anda clergyman, 
made by a would-be wag in an 
audible whisper. Besides these, 
there is a soldier with his be- 
trothed, a father with his son, a 
score of young men with eye-glasses, 
a dozen young women in hats, and 
a very fair number of middle-aged 
men, some stupid, some asleep, but 
many appreciative. See now, as 
the curtain rolls slowly down, how 


old and young alike clap their 
hands together in token of approval ; 
and listen how the juniors shout 
frantically for their favourites to 
come before the baize and bow 
their acknowledgments. The cur- 
tain rises and falls a second time, 
the applause dies away, and there 
is a scuffling for hats and cloaks, 
and a rush forthe door. There isa 
farce to come yet. Shall we wait and 
see it? No? Then let us adjourn. , 

I much fear, my friend, that you, 
to whom doubtless the salons of the 
nobility are open, will have found 
playhouse society in the Strand pit 
hardly to your taste; but take 
courage. The Opera season will 
soon commence, and in a stall at 
Her Majesty’s you shall reap the re- 
ward for your patience this evening. 

As I said before, let us adjourn 
and sup together at the club. 
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IKE a missal, all ablaze 
With the gold and colours blended, 

Shine the gay chivalric days 

In the hazy distance splendid. 
Maidens veiled in yard-long hair, 

Knights in golden armour flashing, 
Glow of pennons in the air, 

Gleam of falchions ever clashing,— 


And the volume to complete,— 
Volume lettered ‘ Middle Ages,’— 
Bright at every heroine's feet 
Lie illuminated Pages! 


Glittering in their iris hues, 
Hawk on wrist, with bells and jesses, 
Eyes of liquid browns or blues, 
Maiden cheeks and maiden tresses. 


Fond of joust and fond of brawl— 
Dagger out ere word is spoken— 

Life of bower, and life of hall, 
Youth’s free spirit all unbroken. 


Singing to the twangling lute 
Minstrel ballad last in fashion, 
Till the lips that should be mute, 

Learn the parrot-lisp of passion. 


Then beneath the pleasaunce walls, 
(Ripe with nectarines and peaches), 
To My Lady’s damozels 
Oft Sir Page the lesson teaches. 
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Eyes upon a blushing face,— 
Noting, too, a milky shoulder, 
Arm about a resting place 
Might dismay a lover bolder. 


Of his heart and its despair, 

Vowing much and much protesting, 
Till so much of love is there, 

Only half of it is jesting. 


Happy Page, who thus can move 
In a round of bright enjoyment— 

Happy to whom song and love 
Represent life’s sole employment! 


But from this the glowing past 
And its splendours evanescent, 

Let our dazzled eyes be cast 
Over Life’s superior present. 


With these ages wholly ripe, 
With these days of faster movement 
Comes a Page of modern type, 
Showing every lest improvement,— 


Comes a maiden whom we sing, 

Whom we laud in songs and sonnets, 
Leads a greyhound by a string, 

Wears the cream of Paris bonnets. 


At her heels our iris Page, 
On these days prosaic stranded, 
Flashes buttons, flashes gold,— 
Round his hat superbly banded. 


Banished from his lady’s side, 
He ignored and quite eschew’d is,— 
Dears a parcel, pack-thread tied, 
Carries home a book from Mudie’s ; 


And if softly in his ears 
‘ Hither, Page!’ the lady mutter, 
*Tis that for her hound she fears, 
Or needs aid to cross a gutter. 


Or of shopping she is tired 
(Seeking trifles to adorn her), 

And the brougham is required— 
Waiting for her round the corner. 


So our sprightly Page, at last 
Wholly changed in each essential, 
Haply to atone the past, 
Finds a present penitential. 


As for love—does he but own 
Half the warmth of bygone ages, 
To the door he would be shown— 
With no mention of his wages. 


“YO 
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AN EVENING WITH MY UNCLE. 


OW I first came to know Uncle 
Gawler, how it happened that 

our acquaintance, at first of the sim- 
est sort, ripened gradually to a 
Biondship, warm and durable, need 
not be here discussed. It is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of this paper 
to state that between my uncle and 
— such a happy condition of 
affairs prevails. The act of parlia- 

ment which regulates the times and 
seasons during which my uncle may 
transact business with his numerous 
other poor relations in no way af- 
fects me; indeed it is more often 
“after seven’ than before that I 
make my calls, and I am always 
welcome. The strong spring-bolt 
that sectres the flap-door of my 
uncle’s shop counter is cheerfully 
withdrawn at my approach, giving 
me free access to the sanctum 


beyond—where the money-till with 
its silver ‘ well,’ as large as a wash- 
ing-bowl, and its gold ‘ well,’ big- 
ger than a quart basin, is always 


ajar; where on back counters, and 
shelves, and bunks are strewn rings, 
and pins, and brooches, and lockets, 
and bracelets (all solid and good 
gold, as attested by the grim glass 
bottle labelled ‘ aquafortis,’ conve- 
niently perched on its little bracket), 
where deep drawers, open just a little, 
reveal countless tiny and precious 
packets, done up in brown paper, 
and white paper, and stout bits of 
rag, and patched with a blue, or a 
red, or a yellow ticket, to indicate 
the number of pounds sterling that 
have been advanced on them ; where 
watches, gold and silver, lie heaped 
together in a living heap, as one 
may say, each one hobbled to a 
pawn ticket, and left to die, but 
not yet dead, but, faithful in the 
discharge of its duty, clamorously 
‘tick, tick, ticking,’ though nobody 
now takes the least interest in its 
time-keeping, nor minds its urgent 
whispering of the flight of time any 
more than the angler minds the 
gasping of the fish he has just 
landed. Were I:a_ sentimental 
writer (which, thank goodness, I am 
not), and this a sentimental article, 
I have no doubt that a very pretty 


ph might be written on 
these faithful little monitors con- 
signed to dungeon darkness and the 
stillness of death for just so long a 
time as may suit the convenience of 
the tyrant man. Torn from the 
bosom where they had so long lain 
nestling; abandoned by the hand 
that gave them life and motion, 
there they lie, true even unto death, 
the uncompromising, though some- 
what astonished ‘tick, tick’ of the 
English lever; the plethoric and 
muffled tones of the old-fashioned 
* hunter’ of the mechanic; the s' 
modic whimpering of the wretched 
Genoese, reminding one of—of— 
(not being ready with a happy simile 
I turn to Mr. Gawler, who is church- 
warden, and who promptly suggests) 
cases of desertion on doorsteps. 

It must not, however, be inferred 
from the above statement of the 
wealth in my Uncle Gawler’s pos- 
session that he is as well-to-do in 
the world as many other of my rela- 
tions in the same degree. He is not, 
for instance, as rich as my Uncle At- 
tenborough, whose meanest place ot 
business is a palace compared with 
that in which my poorer uncle carries 

m his trade. Uncle Attenborough 
affects plate glass and green and 
gold ornamentation, and intorms you, 
through the medium of off-hand 
little notice-boards in his window, 
what is his price—per peck—for 
as ~y diamonds, and what he 

e, per ton, for Australian 

bullion. Should the keeper of the 

crown jewels call on Uncle Atten- 

borough, and request the fullest 

ible advance on them, he would 

no doubt be packed off with a satis- 
factory ‘ ticket.’ 

Such matters, however, are alto- 
gether above Uncle Gawler. He 
makes no pretension to dealing in 
diamonds, or foreign bullion, or 
sculpture or paintings by the old 
masters. It is a wonder, considering 
the locality in which his business is 
carried on—near Whitecross Street, 
St. Luke’s—that so much valuable 
property is confided to his keeping ; 
and, doubtless, the fact is mainly 
due—firstly, to the great number of 
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years he has been established; and, 
secondly, to the convenient arrange- 
ment of his premises. Itis a corner 
house, and the shop, which faces the 
High Street, is an innocent jeweller’s 
shop, and nothing more. There are 
neatly-written eards in the window, 
variously inscribed, ‘jewellery re- 
paired, ‘watch glasses fitted,’ 
* ladies’ ears pierced,’ &c.; so that 
even though one should happen to 
be seen entering Mr. Gawler’s shop, 
—nay, even though an inquisitive 
brute should be mean enough to spy 
from outside, and see one hand his 
* Dent’ to Mr. Gawler, and receive 
in exchange for it a neatly-folded bit 
of pasteboard, the evidence of the 
pawning would be anything but 
complete; watch glasses will come 
to grief, and watch works need re- 
pair, and it is the commonest thing 
in the world for the watchmaker to 
give the owner a memorandum, as 
security for his property. I have 
known fellows in the Strand take 
the ‘ Angel’ omnibus on purpose to 
avail themselves of the services of 
Mr. Gawler. 

But it is not on watch and jewel 
and trinket-pawners that Mr. Gawler 
relies for the support of his busi- 
ness. The street, of which my 
uncle’s shop forms the corner, is 
one of the most densely populated 
streets in London. It is a market 
street, a street of shops, abounding 
in ‘ courts,’ and ‘alleys,’ and ‘ yards,’ 
with entrances like accidental chinks 
in the wall, and swarming with men, 
and women, and children, as rats 
swarm ina sewer. It is a roaring 
street for business ; there are twenty- 
two butchers’ shops in it, seventeen 
bakers’ shops, and twenty-seven gin 
shops and beer shops. So it may 
easily be imagined that Uncle 
Gawier does his share of trade. 

He is well gry for it. Up 
the street by the side of the inno- 
cent-looking jeweller's shop—a long- 
ish way up the street—is a mean- 
looking doorway, that might be the 
entrance to a back yard. That it is 
something more than this, however, 
may be at once perceived by the stone 
threshold worn through to the 
bricks beneath, and the doo t 
paint-rubbed and grimy of elbow 
grease. This is the poor pawners’ 


entrance. It opens on to a passage, 
extending down the whole length of 
which is a row of latched doors, 
close together and hinge to hinge. 
There are eleven of these doors, and 
they belong to as many‘ boxes’ or 
compartments about four feet wide 
and ten deep, boarded on each side, 
and with a portion of counter 
(boarded, of course, from the top 
downwards) in front. There is a 
little bolt on the inside of the cell 
door, so that if a customer desires 
privacy he can secure himself from 
observation until his negotiation 
with the pawnbroker is completed. 
This precaution is—at least as re- 
gards the daytime—quite super- 
fluous ; for when the door is closed, 
the closet is dark as evening, making 
it next to impossible for any one 
to recognise his neighbour, except 
by the sound of his voice. I have 
said that each closet is fronted 
by a portion of the long counter 
which extends from one end of the 
pawning compartment to the other 
—I should rather have said that it 
is a ledge raised a foot above the 
level counter that faces the cus- 
tomer, the said raised ledge being, 
doubtless, intended as a check 
against the evil disposed, who 
might be tempted to advantage 
themselves of the bustle of much 
business, and walk off with their 
own or their neighbours’ unran- 
somed goods. 

Against the wall opposite to the 
boxes, and facing the middle one, 
the ‘spout’ is built. The ‘spout’ 
at a pawnbroker’s, as the gentle 
reader will please to understand, is 
a boxed-in space penetrating the 
upper warehouse floors, and con- 
trived for the more ready delivery 
of pledged goods; which consisting, 
as they usually do among poor 
folks, of wearing apparel, and boots, 
and shoes, and bed-linen, may be 
collected from their various places 
of stowage and bundled by the 
dozen through the aperture in 
question from the top of the house 
to the bottom. To accommodate 
Uncle Gawler’s extensive business, 
his ‘spout’ was of enormous size. 
The opening was as large as & 
kitchen chimney, and to two sides 
of it upright ladders were fixed. 
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Astraddle over the hole on the top 
floor was a windlass with a stout 
rope and a chain and a couple of 
hooks depending from it. This was 
used to wind up the sacksfull of 
pledged bundles, and no doubt 
saved a vast amount of labour. 
About the spare spaces (very few) 
of Uncle Gawler’s shop walls were 
stuck various placards and business 
notices: one relating to the rates of 
interest allowed by law; one or two 
relating to recent instances of pro- 
secution, and conviction, of persons 
pawning the property of others 
without their permission, and of 
other persons who had endeavoured 
to foist upon the unsuspecting 
pawnbroker ‘ Brummagem’ ware, 
reputed to be honest gold or silver. 
There were other placards more or 
less curious, but none more so than 
ene which in red and conspicuous 
letters, bore the mysterious an- 
nouncement that ‘there could be 
no parting after eleven o’clock.’ A 
solution, however, to this mystery, 
and many others, appeared in the 
course of the evening I passed with 
Uncle Gawler. 

How I came to enjoy that rare 
privilege I will explain in a few 
words. Although my calls at the 
shop in St. Luke’s were not unfre- 
quent, they had invariably taken 
place on some other day than Satur- 
day. It was a real pleasure to call 
and see Uncle Gawler: he was 
always so filled with contentment 
and gratitude. ‘How was he get- 
ting on? ‘Oh, nicely, thanky— 
very nicely; a little overdone with 
work, that’s all: small cause for 
complaint you think, eh, young 
fellow? Ah! but the amount of 
business to be attended to in this 
place is enormous, sir—en-normous!’ 
And then he would cast his eyes 
towards the long row of ‘ boxes,’ and 
from them to the mighty ‘spout, 
with the cable and the chain and 
hooks dangling down, and sigh a 
me sigh, and jingle the keys in 
his pocket. 

He said this, or something very 
like, so often, that one could not 
help looking about him for symp- 
toms of the enormous business Uncle 
Gawler made so much of. Looking 
about for these symptoms he failed 
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Yon discover them. Although there 
~~ up a pretty constant slam- 
hero of the box-doors, and a briskish 
clamour of ‘ serve me, please,’ ‘ it’s 
my turn,’ and ‘ain’t that there 
come down yet?’ the eleven boxes 
were never a quarter filled, and 
never at any time had I dropped in 
at such a time of pressure that Mr. 
Gawler was unable to tuck his 
hands under his coat-tails and gos- 
sip for half an hour, while his two 
young men plodded along, the one 
examining and valuing articles 
brought to pawn, and the other 
making out the deposit-tickets and 
handing over the money, but with 
very little show of excitement. This 
circumstance, coupled with another, 
viz., that Uncle Gawler was inva- 
riably as unruffied as regards his 
habiliments as though he had just 
dressed for an evening party, drove 
me to the conclusion that either -” 
worthy old gentleman 
marvellous aptitude for melting 
through an ‘enormous amount’ of 
business with perfect ease, or else 
that he was slightly given to exag- 
geration. At last came the eventful 
evening when my unworthy suspi- 
cions were vanquished, and my be- 
lief in Uncle Gawler established 
more firmly than ever. 

It was a Saturday evening and 
the time of year was July. I had 
not met Uncle Gawler for several 
days, and it happening that a friend 
had kindly given me an order for 
the admission for two on the Adel- 
phi Theatre, I thought it would be 
a good opportunity for a manifesta- 
tion of my regard for him. It was 
rather late, ‘ but,’ thought I, ‘ he is 
sure to be ready dressed, and he 
will only have to pop on his hat 
and we may be off at once.’ Enter- 
ing Uncle Gawler’s shop I was im- 
mediately struck with astonishment, 
not to say awe. The two young 
men were there—Uncle Gawler was 
there, but how changed! No longer 
was he an elderly gentleman dressed 
for an evening party, but a person 
whose avocation it was to put down 
mob risings, to quell riots, to stop 
prize-fights, and who, calmly con- 
fident, expected each moment to be 
called on. It was his custom to 
wear a black eatin stock and a dia- 
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mond pin; these were cast aside, 
and, only for the neck-band of his 
shirt, his throat was bare. Ever 
before I had seen him in a coat of 
the glossiest black; now he wore 
no coat at all, but a waistcoat 
with tight black holland sleeves, 
like a porter at a paper-warehouse. 
Usually he was particular as to the 
arrangement of his hair, so that the 
side-pieces were cunningly coaxed 
upwards to conceal the nakedness 
of his crown; this, however, was 
no time for an indulgence of such 
weaknesses, and his stubbly, iron- 
grey locks ap in the same 
state of delightful confusion they 
were originally thrown into by the 
bath-towel. 

Whatever was Mr. Gawler’s ob- 
ject, it was evident at a glance that 
both his young men were prepared 
to second him while breath remained 
in their bodies. Like their master, 
they had thrown aside their neck- 
erchief, but, unlike him, they were 
without black holland sleeves to 
their waistcoats, and wore their 
shirt-sleeves rolled back above their 
elbows. And all for what? Never 
before had I found Uncle Gawler’s 
shop so peaceful. With the excep- 
tion of one, the eleven boxes were 
quite empty, and the exception was 
— in a shape no more formi- 

able than that of a young laun- 
dress, who was redeeming a brace 
of flat irons, and mildly remonstrat- 
ing with Mr. Gawler’s assistant con- 
cerning their condition, while the 
young man, with equal politeness, 
was endeavouring to exonerate the 
firm from the charge of being 
* beastly damp’ (that being the basis 
of the young woman’s argument), 
but was compelled ultimately to 
fall back on the saving clause printed 
on every pawn-ticket, ‘that Mr. 
Gawler was not answerable for moth 
or rust.’ 

‘How do? said Uncle Gawler. 
* Pretty time to call, of all times in 
the week, upon my word!’ Saying 
this, he consulted his watch, and, 
apparently alarmed to find it so late, 
immediately rushed to the ‘ spout’ 
and bawled up it, ‘ Now, = lads! 
make haste about your tea; there 
isn’t a minute to spare!’ 

‘ Why, what may be the matter?’ 


* Anything unusual about 
to happen?’ 

‘Oh no, nothing unusual—the 
regular thing of Saturday nights,’ 
replied Uncle Gawler, pushing his 
muscular arms further through his 
waistcoat-sleeves, as though not at 
all afraid of the ‘ regular thing,’ but, 
on the contrary, rather anxious for 
its approach. ‘You won’t stay, of 
course,’ continued he; ‘they'll be 
here like a swarm of bees presently, 
you know, and I shan’t have a mi- 
nute to myself for the next five 
hours.’ 

At this moment several of the 
* box’ doors were heard to open and 
fall to again witha slam, at which 
signal Mr. Gawler started and held 
out his hand to say good-bye. It was 
evident that those who would 
sently arrive like a swarm of bees 
were customers. It was for their 
reception that my uncle and his 
assistants had pre themselves, 
and taken off their neckcloths and 
rolled back their sleeves. My reso- 
lution was at once taken. 

‘Shall I be much in your way if 
I stay for an hour?’ I asked. 

‘My dear fellow!’ began Uncle 
Gawler, while his two young men 
looked round with astonishment. 

‘I could sit in the parlour and 
look through the window,’ I sug- 
gested. ‘I won’t disturb you: Ill 
sit in there as quiet as a mouse.’ 

‘Well, go in if you like, said 
Uncle Gawler, after a moment's hesi- 
tation; ‘you'll soon be glad to get 
out again, I’ll warrant.’ 

So I went into the little parlour 
and took a chair at the window in 
the wall that commanded a fair view 
of the shop from one end to the 
other. Especially there was a fair 
view of the boxes, and, to my sur- 
prise, although but five minutes had 
elapsed since the slamming of the 
first of the eleven doors had begun, 
at least forty customers had already 
assembled. Although, owing to the 
deep gloom in which the interior of 
each box was shrouded, it was diffi- 
cult to make out the figures of the 
customers, it was easy enough to 
count their number, for one and all 
had thrust out a hand containing a 
small pack of tickets of redemption. 
It was an odd sight to see this long 
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row of grimy fists and tattered gown 
and jacket and coat-cuffs all poking 
towards the shopman and beckoning 
him coaxingly. However, there was 
no favouritism. It was quite use- 
less for the owners of the gown- 
cuffs to address the young man in 
familiar, not to say affectionate, lan- 
guage, calling him ‘ David, and even 
‘Davy’ (‘ Davy, dear, one woman 
called him), or for,the jacket-cuffs'to 
growl and adjure David to ‘move 
hisself.’ David had a system, and 
he well knew that the least depar- 
ture from it would be fatal to the 
proper conduct of the business of 
the evening. Beginning at box 
number one he began the collection 
of the little squares of pasteboard 
with both his hands, and ‘ hand- 
over-hand, as one may say, with 
a dexterity only to be acquired 
by constant practice, crying out 
‘ tickets! tickets! tickets!’ the while. 
By the time he had perambulated 
the length of the shop and called at 
all the boxes he had gathered as 
many tickets as his fists would hold, 
and at once turned toa back counter 
where stood John (the other shop- 
man). John and David then en- 
gaged in ‘sorting’ the tickets, an 
operation rendered necessary for 
several reasons. Some of the tickets 
referred to tools and flat irons and 
articles of furniture too cumbrous 
and unwieldy to ascend the ‘spout,’ 
and which were accommodated with 
lodgings in the cellars. Other of 
the pawn-tickets related to wedding- 
rings and Sunday brooches and 
scarf-pins, which were deposited in 
the room whose walls were mailed 
with sheet-iron in the rear of the 
shop. Another reason why the 
tickets should be sorted was this. 
A goodly proportion of Uncle Gaw- 
ler’s customers were unacquainted 
with the art of reading, and not un- 
frequently tendered tickets pertain- 
ing to in the custody of another 
‘uncle’ keeping a shop in the neigh- 
bourhood, an error if not at once 
detected likely to lead to a great 
waste of time and temper. 

The tickets sorted, a heavy and 
melancholy youth, bearing a dark 
lantern, opportunely emerged from 
the bowels of the premises through 
a trap-door in the shop floor, and 
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took into custody the tickets relatin 
to shovels and picks, and saws | 
planes; while John bustled off with 
another lantern and the jewellery 
tickets, and David remained to 
attend to the ‘spout’ department. 
Lapping out at the mouth of the 
spout, and waving gently to and fro, 
like the busy tongue of the ant- 
eater, was a long leather bag; into 
this David thrust his handful of 
ecards, and at the same instant 
briskly touched a bell-handle fixed 
to the side of the ‘spout,’ and, with 
a sudden jerk, the tongue vanished 
upwards into the maw; to return, 
however, long and lean as ever, and 
dangling and wagging as though it 
had just caught the flavour of the 
food it was remarkably fond of, and 
much desired some more. 

It must not be supposed that 
Uncle Gawler himself was mean- 
while idle. Redemption was the 
order of the evening; still, there 
were numerous cases in which it 
was necessary rather by way of 
barter than by ready-money pay- 
ments. As, for instance, Mis. 
Brown, being a laundress, has found 
it necessary to pawn the table-linen 
belonging to one of her customers, 
and, not having money at her com- 
mand to redeem the same, she feels 
it convenient to ‘put away’ the 
shirts of another customer, and thus 
make matters square. On Monday 
she will redeem the shirts of cus- 
tomer number two, by pawning the 
sheets of customer number three. 
Or, again, as for instance, the 
Browns are asked by the Greens to 
come and have a bit of dinner to- 
morrow, and have accepted the in- 
vitation; but Brown has made a 
bad week; has not earned enough, 
indeed, to ‘get out’ his Sunday 
coat and the children’s frocks. 
Brown is a man who doesn’t like 
‘to look little.’ He won’t want his 
working clothes till Monday; and, 
as they will be from home, they 
won’t miss the hearthrug. Again, 
there are exceptions to the rule 
altogether. Saturday night is a 
ticklish time for poor mother. No 
work this week—last week—the 
week before. Not a single penny. 
No dinner to-morrow—no dinner 
on a Sunday! Mother does not 
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care. Father does not care—much ; 
but the children! It is all very 
well to rub along all the week with 
bread and treacle for the mid-day 
meal, or, at a pinch, with nothing 
between breakfast and an ‘early 
tea ;’ but it is different on Sundays. 
Everybody has dinner on Sunday, 
even in a Whitecross Street alley; 
the atmosphere is hazy with the 
steam of ‘ bakings;’ and by two 
o'clock you won’t find a little pina- 
fore that is not dinner-stained. ‘It’s 
of no use,’ says poor mother, ‘a bit 
of hot dinner must be got somehow,’ 
So she waits till dusk, and then, 
slip-shod in old slippers, carries her 
sound shoes to Mr. Gawler’s and 
places them on the counter. 

This sort of work keeps Uncle 
Gawler tolerably busy, while his 
young men are busy restoring the 
pledged goods; but he is not nearly 
#0 busy as he will be presently. By 
this time the slamming of the 
box-doors has increased, and a 
quick succession of dull bumps and 
thumps announces the descent down 
the ‘spout’ of parcels of all sorts 
and sizes from the various ware- 
houses above. John has returned 
with the lantern in one hand and a 
bunch of little packets in the other; 
and three times the gloomy boy has 
laboured up the cellar steps, laden 
with ironware and tools, which he 
has deposited, with a malicious 
clatter, upon the shop floor, and 
once more retreated. The eleven 
boxes are gradually filling; and 
from out their gloomy depths, where 
the clatter and chatter is each 
moment increasing, there crops a 
thick cluster of ticket-grasping fists, 
wriggling to be delivered. But it is 
not time yet to gather in this second 
crop: the result of the first, which 
chokes up the spout, has yet to be 
cleared off. 

This part of the performance is 
conducted by the indefatigable 
David. Hauling and tugging at 
the rag-wrapped bundles that bulge 
out at the mouth of the spout, he 
rapidly ranges them, ticket up- 
ward (it should have been stated 
that a duplicate of the ticket held 
by the pawner is pinned on to the 
property pawned, and that, when 
the searchers have found the bundle 


to which the ticket put into the bag 
refers, he pins it by the side of the 
ticket already distinguishing it), 
and then begins to call out the 
name the duplicate bears. 

* Jones!’ 

‘One; here you are,’ somebody 
calls. 

‘Three and sevenpence-half- 
penny, Jones ;’ and in a twinkling 
the money passes one way, and the 
parcel the other, and Jones is dis- 
missed 


‘Robinson! how many, Mrs, 
Robinson?’ 

‘ Five.’ 

Mrs. Robinson must wait: when 
the other four bundles happen to 
turn up, she will get her ‘five,’ not 
before; so, putting her first dis- 
covered bundle aside, David con- 
tinues his investigation. 

‘Mackney! How many, Mack- 
ney? Mack-ney!—how many more 
times am I to holloa?’ 

‘Is it McKenny ye mane” shouts 
a shrill voice. 

‘Well, p’raps it is: what’s the 
article ?’ inquires the cautious David. 

‘ Siveral,’ pipes Mrs. McKenny; 
‘there’s the childers’ perrikits, and 
me ole man’s weskit, and a shawl, 
and——’ 

‘Two and a halfpenny,’ exclaims 
David, cutting the lady cruelly 
short. 

‘ But I want to part, Davy dear,’ 
said the Irishwoman. 

‘Why didn’t you say so at first ?” 
snapped David, and at the same 
time tossing the monstrously large 
two-shilling bundle towards Uncle 
Gawler. 

Uncle Gawler at once seized it, 
unpinned it, and disclosed petti- 
coats, and shawl, and waistcoat, be- 
sides several other articles. 

‘I want the weskit and shawl, 
and leave the rist for fifteen pince,’ 
said Mrs. McKenny. 

‘ Ninepence is what you can leAve 
’em for,’ replied Uncle Gawler, with 
a determination that Mrs. McKenny 
had not the courage to combat; 
‘one and four, please.’ And having 
paid this sum, she walked off with 
the shawl and waistcoat. This at 
at once explained the meaning of 
the mysterious placard, ‘ No parting 
after cleven o’clock.’ It was evident 
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enough that the process of ‘ parting’ 
was not a little tiresome, and calcu- 
lated to hamper and impede busi- 
ness if allowed at the busiest time. 
The first delivery of pledges 
over, the second crop of tickets was 
gathered ; and so much heavier was 
it than the first, that by the time he 
had reached the sixth box, David’s 
hands were quite full. Big as was 
the leather te suspended in the 
‘spout,’ it was chokeful when David 
thrust in his gathering; and before 
five minutes had elapsed, the noise 
of falling bundles within the spout 
was fast and furious. Tear and fia 
at them as David might—even with 
the assistance, slow but determined, 
of the melancholy cellar-boy—the 
lads above, now well warmed to 
their work, were not to be outdone, 
but kept up the shower, pelt, 
bump, thump, until the throat as 
well as the mouth of the spout was 
fairly choked. Still, in flocked the 
customers, until there was no more 
door-slamming, for the boxes were 
craramed and brimming over into 
the passage; and the number of 


ticket-grasping fists that threatened 


over the counter was enough to 
appal any but such tried veterans 
as Uncle Gawler and hiscrew. Then 
the uproar! Small-voiced women, 
of the better sort, begging and en- 
treating of David to take their 
tickets, at the same time pouring 
into his adder ears the various 
domestic businesses on which their 
need for haste were based. Shrill- 
voiced women of the worser sort, 
dirty-faced, baby-bearing, gin-hic- 
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cuppy slatterns, brawling, pushing, 
driving their elbows into other 
people’s eyes, and trampling on 
their feet. Drunken men who had 
never given any ticket at all, and 
who yet obstinately persisted in 
blocking up the front and most 
desirable oe taking great oaths, 
banging their great fists against the 
counter, and challenging David into 
the road to fight. Great indeed 
must have been the joy of David and 
John when eleven o’clock struck, 
and Uncle Gawler shouted ‘ no more 
parting!’ and, whipping off his 
sleeved waistcoat, came to their 
assistance. He was a host in him- 
self. By a few pertinent remarks 
as to what would be the probable 
result of their outrageous behaviour 
when they bronght their things back 
to pledge on Monday morning, he 
silenced the vixens: and by em- 
phatically declaring that he would 
not deliver another parcel to his 
customers until they turned out the 
noisy drunken men, he got rid of 
them in a twinkling. He assailed 
the glutted ‘ spout,’ and delivered 
bundles in batches of six and eight, 
and counted up the interest, and 
took money, and gave change with 
a celerity that took away one’s 
breath to behold. In half an hour 
the box doors began again to slam—a 
sure sign that the rush was thin- 
ning: in another twenty minutes 
he hind so slackened the pressure as 
to find time to come in to me, mop- 
ping the perspiration off his scarlet 
visage with his silk handkerchief, 
and inquire what I thought of it all. 
JaMES GREENWOOD. 
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A WINTER AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


HE class is but a small one to 
which the winter months do 

not bring their fall share of labour 
at home, and even of those who 
cast over the pages of Murray in 
search of winter quarters, many i 
invalids compelled to make the. 
suit of health their first consi al 
tion, who naturally take flight to- 
wards sunny south, and settle 
on the sheltered coast of the Medi- 
terranean, or in some of the warm 
regions of southern France. 

VOL. XI.—NO: LXII. 


The number, then, is limited who 
can open a gazeteer uninfluenced by 
any previous bias, and follow the 
exact course their fancy dictates. 
To this class especially, desirous of 
seeing something totally new, and 
not too much trammelled by con- 
siderations of health and purse, we 
would desire to suggest a residence 
where, if they delight in the novelty 
of o g @ new people and hear- 
mesure Sagmes. they may gratify 

their wishes and enjoy at - same 
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time an unlimited amount of skat- 
ing, sledging, descending ice moun- 
tains, and similar pastimes charac- 
teristic of the far north. 

The country to which we allude 
is Russia, concerning which distant 
land prejudices are rife in England, 
and which is only now, through 
railway communication, beginning 
to be opened up to travellers from 
the west. 

St. Petersburg may be reached in 
three days and a half from London 
Bridge, or, with a night’s rest at 
Berlin, in five days. The former 
journey is far too fatiguing to be 
undertaken by any but the very 
strong, and even then the urgency 
of the motive ought to be consider- 
able. The journey of five days, for 
those who are already acquainted 
with Belgium and Prussia, or do 
not care to linger there, is quite 
practicable. For ladies, however, 
we would recommend more frequent 
stoppages, and, aboveall, should the 
trip be a winter one, a plentiful 
supply of furs for that part of the 
journey beyond Berlin. Brussels, 
Cologne, Berlin, and Kcenigsberg 
will be found convenient halting- 

laces. Between the latter city and 
St. Petersburg there is an unavoid- 
able run of thirty hours, unless the 
traveller have the hardihood to seek 
the shelter of the hotel at Diina- 
bourg without a knowledge of Russ. 

Ice and snow are hardly necessary 
to invest the north-eastern plains of 
Germany with a dreariness which 
seems inherent to their flat, sandy 
expanses, and which, as the traveller 
advances towards the frontier, bor- 
row more and more bleakness from 
the vast marshy deserts of the 
neighbouring Russian Empire. 

If the transition, so far as external 
nature is concerned, be a gradual 
one, the contrast in all that regards 
human society and habitations is 
sudden and glaring, and every sight 
and sound helps to remind the 
traveller that he is leaving behind 
him the effects of a hundred years 
of civilization, and turning over a 
leaf of European life separated by 
at least that period from the page 
just perused. 

The whole appearance of the 
frontier station of Wirballen, or by 


its Russian name, Wierzbolow, is 
calculated to depress the traveller 
from the west. The indescribable 
indigence of the mass of the tra- 
vellers, the inferiority of the re- 
freshments, the absence of the com- 
monest comforts in the waiting- 
rooms, and the gruffness of the 
custom-house officials, combine to 
discourage the Englishman who is 
about to cross the threshold of all 
the Russias. Itisin such situations 
that the blessings of steam commu- 
nication come most forcibly before 
the mind, and he who wearies of 
this northern journey may imagine 
for his consolation some ten weary 
days and nights spent in a sledge in 
former days between the Prussian 
and Russian capitals, at an expense 
of about twenty-five pounds. At 
present the cost of the railway 
journey, in very comforta’'e car- 
riages, does not exceed seven pounds, 
and the time occupied is forty-eight 
hours. Beyond Wirballen each 
carriage contains a stove, and the 
occupants ave far more likely to 
suffer from heat than cold. 

The approach to St. Petersburg 
by land ce none of the charm which 
rewards the summer traveller after 
six days’ tossing on the North Sea 
and the Baltic, when the golden 
dome of St. Isaac’s Church rises 
gleaming out of the horizon, and 
the magnificent river Neva, with its 
noble quays and sparkling waters, 
first meets the eye. The appear- 
ance of the town from the railway- 
station tends, on the contrary, to 
confirm the somewhat dismal im- 
pression made by the welcome at 
the frontier, and it is only when 
standing on one of the quays, fa- 
voured by a bright sun and clear 
atmosphere, that the really beautiful 
features of the city are discerned. 
St. Petersburg is grand in its general 
effects, though the impression fades 
away when the great thoroughfares 
are forsaken for the remoter parts, 
where @ monotonous Asiatic mode 
of existence reigns supreme, and 
where the vast ‘ prospects,’ as the 
Russians term their largest streets, 
appear, owing to the sparse popu- 
lation, yet vaster than they really 


are. 
The hotels of St. Petersburg will 
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not fail to demonstrate in a very 
unmistakable manner the backward 
civilization of Russia. They are 
dear, ill provided with comforts, 
and dirty. The English traveller 
will act judiciously, if he speaks no 
Russ, in going to Miss Benson’s 
hotel on the English quay, where 
there are very fairly g rooms, 
with civil attendance, and English 
cookery. This is a boarding-house, 
and a somewhat motley assemblage 
of guests breakfast and dine toge- 
ther. Here, however, an English- 
man’s most ordinary wants will not 
be regarded with such blank aston- 
ishment as in the purely Russian 
hotels, For a residence of any 
length, furnished lodgings, with a 
German or French servant, are the 
most desirable quarters. 

The town is situated on either 
bank of the Neva, both of which are 
lined with fine quays of Finnish 
granite. The river is here about 
six hundred yards wide and fifty 
feet deep. Its waters form nearly 
the only outlet both of Lake Ladoga, 
itself one hundred and fifty miles 
long, and of the immense system of 
Finnish lakes known as the Saima. 
The stream is clear and beautiful, 
and to it the city owes much of its 
majesty. The houses are chiefly of 
stone, and in only four cities of 
Russia do stone edifices preponder- 
ate. Unfortunately, however, most 
of the public buildings are adorned 
with stucco fronts, as, for instance, 
the Admiralty, a vast structure 
which extends for a great distance 
along the left bank of the Neva. 
The town is upwards of four miles 
in length, though comparatively 
narrow. Its population does not 
greatly exceed half a million, but 
varies considerably in summer and 
winter, owing to the influx of pea- 
sants seeking for employment during 
the latter and longer half of the 
year. Among the Russian po ula- 
tion there can hardly be sai be 
@ middle class, the shopkeepers 
being either very humble, or en- 
titled, owing to the vastness of their 
trade, to rank rather with the upper 
than the middle stratum of society. 
This state of things is fruitful of 
evils, and to it may be ascribed the 
fact that there is among the Russians 
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roper scarcely any medium between 
uxury and want. Education has 
not yet been diffused throughout 
the masses, and whilst this remains 
the case, the progress of the nation 
must be slow. ‘The influence of the 
large German population is in this 
respect a good one, for wherever the 
colonists from the Baltic provinces 
of Esthonia and Livonia have settled, 
either in town or country, they have 
both themselves succeeded, and have 
set a good example to the inhabit- 
ants. An edict of Peter the Great 
provided that none but Germans 
were to follow the trades of bakers 
or chemists ; no doubt owing to the 
fact that these trades demand a 
greater amount of conscientious care 
and attention to details than the 
Russian character could boast of a 
century ago. The law has long 
been repealed, but the fact remains 
that both these trades, and the 
greater number of the profession of 
physicians, as also the bulk of the 
men of science resident in the 
country, are Germans. It is said 
that one of the few occupations for 
which the true Muscovite mind 
shows a strong spontaneous leaning 
is that of driving, in which great 
excellence may be generally re- 
marked. They have likewise in 
great vigour the constructive faculty 
so common amongst Orientals, and 
country carpenters will execute the 
most complicated pieces of cabinet 
work with wonderful accuracy to 
ttern. Invention, and what the 
french call ‘initiative,’ they lack, 
and this applies no less to literature 
than to matters of physical skill. 
The character of the great mass 
of the Russian people is little known 
in England, for of course none but 
the upper classes are to be met with 
in western Europe. We consider 
the former to be the superiors of the 
latter, who are in truth rendered 
soft and indolent by luxury. It has 
been justly observed that the extreme 
of cold is far from producing the 
same bracing effects as the more 
moderate mountain air which nerves 
the Highland gillie; it rather causes 
the mass of the inhabitants to resign 
themselves to the severity of the 
climate, and, instead of combating 
the cold by exercise, to pass seven 
L 2 
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or eight months of the year wrapped 
in mountains of far, and in total 
muscular inaction. When this 
mode of life is accompanied, as it 
generally is, by luxurious living, 
late hours, constant smoking, and 
the consumption of an unlimited 
number of bonbons, it is not difficult 
to account for the frequent illness, 
and the look of listlessness and joy- 
lessness so characteristic of the 
country. The peasantry, which, of 
course, forms the great mass of the 
sixty millions figuring in geography 
books as the population of European 
Russia, and which supplies the raw 
material for her vast armies, is of 
the resigned and apathetic disposi- 
tion naturally engendered by three 
unfavourable influences working to- 
gether—a spiritless religion, an ab- 
olutely despotic government, and 
profound ignorance. They are, 
speaking generally, of a mild dispo- 
sition, which is, however, modified 
by an enormous consumption of 
* vodka,’ or native brandy. Owing, 
however, to his placid character, the 
Russian ‘moujik’ is rarely violent 
when intoxicated; his inebriation 
generally induces an excess of ten- 
derness, and he may be frequently 
observed staggering along with his 
arm round his latest acquaintance’s 
neck. 

Though hating the conscription, 
and using every means in his 
power to avoid being enlisted, the 
Russian soldier is justly noted for 
his cool intrepidity and courage of 
the more passive sort, and for extra- 
ordinary powers of endurance. 

A subject interesting to all 
strangers is the expense of a Russian 
residence. This, though really very 
large, is often exaggerated. The 
great causes of the dearness are — 
first, that so many articles of con- 
sumption must be imported from a 
great distance; and, secondly, that 
owing to the severity of the climate, 
and the backwardness of civilization, 
many things which are luxuries in 
western Europe are indisputable 
necessaries in St. Petersburg. This 
applies, of course, with great force 
to a short residence, because many 
things are bought once for all, and 
last long. Fora gentleman intending 
to go into society, an outfit of furs, 
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costing at least 30/., is essential, and 
equally requisite is a carriage and 
pair, either for a married or single 
man, with a sledge for the months 
when the snow covers the ground; 
that is, about one third of the year. 
The best coat is a very thickly 
wadded one, reaching well below the 
knees, with a beaver collar only, 
which costs about 15 guineas, and 
in which walking is quite prac- 
ticable. A beaver cap, costing about 
4l., is a necessary addition. Besides 
this, the traveller must possess a 
loose cloak, reaching to the ankles, 
lined with thick fur, and furnished 
with a hood to cover the whole 
head. This is for sledge driving in 
intense cold, and if fortunate, he 
may obtain one of these ‘schoobs’ 
second-hand for about rol. If 
any ice boating be indulged in, a 
sheepskin is also required, value 
about 2/7. A sledge had better be 
bought for a long, and hired for a 
short residence. A carriage and 
horses are always better hired, and 
may be had very fairly good for 
about 125 roubles, or 18/. per month. 
The first necessaries of life, such as 
bread and meat, are cheap; every- 
thing approaching to comfort or 
luxury is dear, especially public 
amusements, wines, and dress for 
both sexes. On the whole, it may 
be said that the same amount of 


comfort is attainable by a single 
man in London for half the money. 
To a married man this does not 
apply, because expenses are not 
doubled, servants’ wages and the 
primary household expenses being 
moderate, and the same carriage 


serving for two as for one. House- 
rent is in every case enormously ex- 
pensive, about half as dear again as 
in Paris. Permanent residents can 
hardly remain at St. Petersburg 
in summer, and this is a new source 
of expense. Wealthin Russia is in 
the hands of the few; and those we 
see squandering great sums at Baden 
and Homburg are either members 
of a few really rich families, or are 
spending their capital. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that riches are 
widely distributed, and until free 
trade is established, and good in- 
ternal communication available, so 
that the resources of the country 
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may be developed, they will not 
become so. Property, as in France 
and Germany, is very generally sub- 
divided among the children. 

The visitor at St. Petersburg, it 
he have a French or German ser- 
vant, will not be greatly inconveni- 
enced by ignorance of the Russian 
language; for although many even 
of the upper classes understand 
nothing i a knowledge of French 
and German is widely diffused. 
The former will be found the more 
useful language in society, the latter 
with men of business, and in shops. 
Some knowledge of Russ adds, of 
course, greatly to the traveller's 
pleasure ; but in a residence of less 
than six months it is not worth 
while to attempt more than to ac- 
quire a familiarity with some of the 
common substantives and verbs, the 
numerals, and the like. The writer 
acquired considerable knowledge of 
the language in nine months, but 
this was by daily study with a 
master, and the above period formed 
only a part of a residence of several 
years. Much is said of the extraor- 
dinary difficulty of the Russian 
tongue, but we think that there is 
exaggeration in this respect. The 
grammar is difficult, and requires 
some three months’ application to 
acquire a tolerable facility, but the 
construction is very simple, and there 
are none of the articles, the constant 
introduction of which is such a 
crucial test of knowledge of gender 
in German. On the other hand the 
learner is not assisted by roots de- 
rived from the Latin or any language 
likely to have been previously ac- 
quired. Russian is a complicated 
key which does not as yet open a 
literary Paradise sufficiently exten- 
Sive or fascinating to reward a 
thorough acquisition of its niceties, 
and the principal literary works 
have been translated by various 
authors, among whom may be men- 
tioned Sir John Bowring. The poet 
Puschkine is a real poet, and his 
writings bear some resemblance to 
those of Lord Byron. It may be 
doubted whether a diluted edition 
of Byron, subjected to a second 
watering through translation, would 
excite much interest in England at 
the present day. If notas yet fertile 


in native literature, the Russians 
show the disposition to appreciate 
the productions of other nations, 
as the translations of really good 
English books are numerous. A few 
Russian words and phrases will 
show how new are the sounds meet- 
ing the ear on arrival. The numerals, 
one, two, three, &c., the bare know- 
ledge of which, preceding the word 
rouble or kopeck, is invaluable, are 
in Russian as follows: ahdeen, dvah, 
tree, cheteere, piahtt, shest, sem, 
vosem, deviett, desett, adinazzat, 
dvenattzt; a hundred is sto, a thou- 
sand teessiatch. It has been remarked 
that the word ‘so’ is the one most 
frequently heard in Germany, in 
Russia it is certainly ‘seetchahss,’ 
‘immediately,’ which is the invaria- 
ble Russian rejoinder when told to do 
anything. The formula of address 
to the drivers of the little, uncom- 
fortable, open vehicles termed 
droschkies, is something of this 
kind. The traveller names his des- 
tination. ‘Savrok kanpake, ‘forty 
kopecks,’ says the driver ;‘ Dvahzatt,’ 
* twenty,’ says the stranger; ‘ Neel- 
ziah, bahtiouschka,’ ‘impossible, 
little father,’ is the reply. The pas- 
senger walks on, and soon hears the 
horse’s feet pattering behind him on 
the hard snow, and the offer of 
* Noo, zeevoltye,’ ‘well, allow me.’ 
After a short experience, the writer 
found the best plan to be to seat 
himself and pay the just fare at the 
end ; but this requires some know- 
ledge of distances: Tales were at 
one time rife of people being taken 
to back streets and murdered by 
these drivers, but the introduction 
of gas and an improved system of 
police has put an end to this form of 
atrocity. Crimes of violence are, 
however, still frequent, and a certain 
number of people are said annually 
to disappear, being misguided 
enough to cross the Neva on fvot at 
remote places on winter evenings. 
It is believed that these poor people 
are murdered and buried under the 
ice. The best plan for any one quite 
ignorant of Russ, is to conduct all 
transactions with respectable Ger- 
man or French shops, and to avoid 
Russian servants. By hiring a 
private conveyance per month, all 
annoyance and disputes with the 
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drivers for the use of their drosch- 
kies and sledges is avoided. Just 
ten times the fare will be asked with 
perfect calmness, and an English- 
man is sadly perplexed if he attempts 
to buy anything himself at the great 
bazaar, or‘ Gahsteenee Dvor.’ Impo- 
sition is the rule among the lower 
orders. It may be mentioned as a 
significant fact regarding the money 
dealings of the country, that few 
shops in St. Petersburg, however 
well the customer may be known, 
will leave the smallest article at an 
house until paid for. Ifin England, 
especially at the universities, the 
credit system is carried too far, the 
ready money one is equally cverdone 
at St. Petersburg. The former is at 
all events more flattering to the in- 
habitants. The English tradesman 
argues, ‘ We are pretty sure of our 
principal sooner or later, and have 

laced it at good interest. The 

ussian, ‘If I don’t get these fifty 
roubles over the counter, it is very 
unlikely that I shall ever do so, and 
my goods shall not leave my custody 
unpaid for.’ 

The amount of really high play 
at St. Petersburg, among people 
often far from rich, is one of the in- 
dications how little the value of 
money is thought of. It is spent as 
recklessly as in the United States, 
and unfortunately the country 
does not possess the same means 
of restoring shattered fortunes which 
are available in America. 

A few remarks on the climate of 
St. Petersburg, and the degree of 
cold for which the traveller must be 
pees may not be out of place, 

etersburg, being situated on the 
Gulf of Finland, and not, like Mos- 
cow, in the interior of a great conti- 
nent, is considerably affected by the 
sea, and changes are more frequent 
than in that capital. The intense 
frosts of winter are interrupted by 
thaws, the short heats ofsummer by 
occasional, though not excessive rain, 
The average temperature from the 
middle of November to the middle 
of March is probably about 9 degrees 
below freezing point of Fahrenheit, 
In a moderate frost, St. Petersburg 
is delightful, for the sky is generally 
intensely clear and bright, and it is 
then that the amusements of sledg- 





ing and descending ice mountains, 
presently to be described, can be 
enjoyed to the utmost. Equally 
detestable is a thaw, of which several 
occur every winter, the principal pub- 
lic square being in parts frequently 
covered with water a foot deep for 
days together, whilst the jolting 
droschky takes the place of the swift 
and smoothly-gliding sledge. We 
have described above the dress we 
consider most judicious, and it must 
not be forgotten how much the dif- 
ference in clothing does to reconcile 
a stranger to the temperature. In- 
doors the comfort is complete. 
Double .windows are universal for 
six months of the year, and were 
they used in England for three, we 
doubt not that colds and rheumatism 
would become rarer than they are. 
The Russian stove is quite differently 
managed from that employed in 
Germany, and if sufficiently large, 
need only be heated once in the day. 
It is filled with wood early in the 
morning, and several hours after- 
wards, when every particle of the 
wood has been reduced to smoulder- 
ing ash, the pipe is closed by an 
arrangement for the purpose, and 
the heat thrown back into the room. 
This economical system, and the 
cheapness of firewood, render fuel 
a much less heavy item than might 
be supposed. Firewood is frequently 
included in the price of an apart- 
ment. Strangers should not attempt 
closing the stoves themselves, as the 
least morsel of unconsumed wood 
may cause the most dangerous 
fumes to fill the room. 

Having endeavoured to put the 
stranger, as regards material com- 
forts, in a position to enjoy himself, 
we shall now describe the recrea- 
tions at his command, and the way 
to derive pleasure from them. 

Sledging, ice-hills, skating, and 
ice-boating, are the chief out-door 
pastimes. 

Sledging is of course not, as in 
Germany, an occasional pastime, 
but the universal conveyance of 
high and low for four months of the 
year. It is aserious misfortune in 
Russia when frost and snow come 
very late, for it prevents the 
ete bringing to the capifal the 
rozen provisions for all the winter 
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months, and induces universal stag- 
nation in inland trade. A Russian 
road, at all times excessively bad, 
is rendered truly frightful when 
autumnal rains have produced one 
universal pulp. A good frost anda 
plentiful layer of snow changes 
everything. The rivers become 
highways, and thousands of carts 
on sledges glide with ease along 
the paths lately almost deserted. 
Locomotion becomes a great plea- 
sure, instead of a very literal pain, 
and Russia and its inhabitants are 
seen to the best advantage. Much 
in this country, even in the height 
of summer, tends to remind the 
traveller of the long, deadly grip 
which winter keeps on the land, 
and which it relaxes so late and so 
unwillingly. Of this nature are the 
bridges of boats on the Neva, so 
constructed that they can be re- 
moved when the ice begins to col- 
lect in the river in autumn, and 
when its huge fragments are borne 
along with terrible violence in 
spring. The windows of the car- 
riages on the Moscow Railway, 
made as small as is consistent with 
a moderate amount of light, show 
that the passengers are more con- 
cerned about warmth than scenery. 
To return to our account of sledg- 
ing, we must inform the reader that 
Russian sledges are not in general 
ornamented, and made in the shape 
of swans or dragons, after the fan- 
tastic taste adopted during the short 
sledging season of Central Ger- 
many, but that they are in general 
simply boxes furnished with the 
necessary seats, and invariably 
covered with a huge bearskin, which 
keeps the occupant warm and com- 
fortable. It is very common, when 
a party is formed to drive round 
the islands, or to some other part 
of the envirans, for three horses to 
be harnessed abreast. This equi- 
page is termed in Russia a ‘ troika,’ 
and the three horses are likewise 
occasionally used with carriages on 
the roads in summer. The two 
side horses are trained to hold their 
heads curved outwards in a curious, 
and we think rather unnatural way, 
but the general effect of the ‘ troika,’ 
the horses decked with tinkling 
bells, and the carriage filled with a 
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merry party, is very pretty, and the 
gay ‘tresses contrast in a charming 
manner with the snow. 

One of the most frequent desti- 
nations for these parties is to the 
ice hills on the ‘ Kammenoi Ostroff,’ 
or Stony Island, of which pastime 
we shall give some account. At 
either end ofa long strip of care- 
fully- watered ice, divided by a 
strong wall of snow into two equal 
halves, is a sort of wooden tower 
some twenty feet high, which is 
ascended by means of a stair, and 
from the summit of which the de- 
votee of this amusement descends 
a steep inclined plane of ice. The 
descent is effected on a very small 
and light iron sledge, about three 
feet long, covered with a soft 
cushion. This craft is steered by 
the use of the tips of the fingers 
alone, the hands being covered with 
very thick leathern gloves. Fora 
day or two the beginner is almost 
invariably upset shortly after leay- 
ing the hill and entering upon the 
flat ice, over which the light vehicle 
of course glides with delightful 
rapidity ; delightful, at least, if the 
pilot have acquired certainty in the 
art of keeping his sledge’s head 
straight. The steering is managed 
by pressing lightly on the ice with 
the fingers of the right or left hand 
according to the direction wished. 
The learner invariably presses too 
much, which causes the sledge’s 
head to assume an” irretrievably 
wrong direction, and make straight 
for the bank of snowand ice fencing 
in the course on either hand. At 
this stage, all that can be done is to 
perish in the least violent manner 
possible, and to try and meet the 
wall of snow sideways instead of 
being pitched head foremost into it. 
A sufficiently exaggerated pressure 
on one side or other will cause the 
sledge to spin round likea tee-totum, 
and for the first three or four days 
beginners return again and again to 
the charge, white as millers. They 
of course excite great mirth at first, 
but persevering, generally graduate 
in the art by conveying ladies safely 
down behind them. The more 
heroic and resolute of their sex offer 
themselves first, and are followed, if 
they reach the other end safely, by 
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the diffident ones; so that a man 
may measure his proficiency by the 
amount of confidence displayed by 
his lady friends. Some have com- 
am their sensations on being first 
urled down this abyss to being 
thrown out of the window; but we 
think that the metaphor, to be 
exact, should specify one of a mode- 
rate height,—say a lowish second- 
floor window, because the idea of a 
possible prolongation of life de- 
cidedly preponderates on beginning 
to dash down this artificial preci- 
ice; whereas the sensation on 
eaving the top of a house must be 
unfavourable to such ho If, how- 
ever, the feeling of being nowhere 
in particular can be experienced 
at a cheaper rate than this, the first 
descent of a Russian ice-hill realizes 
the emotion. When tolerable pro- 
ficiency has been attained, it is a 
very agreeable amusement, and ex- 
cellent exercise. The degrees of 
skill are—descending sitting, on the 
breast, on the knees, and standing. 
The latter cannot be accomplished 
alive, without bending considerably 
on the hill. It is averred that a 
gentleman descended on his head. 
The average period during which 
skating can be enjoyed at St. Peters- 
burg is four months, or about the 
same time as sledging continues 
practicable. It is a curious fact, 
that very few years ago, skating 
might have been said to be un- 
known in the Russian capital, save 
among the members of a small 
English club on the Neva. The 
inhabitants of St. Petersburg, who 
thus possess a healthy and delight- 
ful recreation ready to their hand, 
have always shown, and still show, 
the greatest apathy regarding it. 
About four years ago, a really good 
and large skating club was organ- 
ized on the Neva, with extensive 
and well-warmed rooms on the ice 
for keeping and adjusting skates, 
and even an orchestra for a weekly 
band. This admirable institution 
induced many Russians as well as 
English to take to the ice as an 
exercise; and young and old, at 
every stage of proficiency, may now 
be seen, any tolerably mild day from 
November to the end of March, en- 
joying themselves on the wide, 
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lassy surface watered and smoothed 

“ club. The number of ladies, 
bythe all, who have become con- 
verts, is very great, and their 
elegant and brilliant skating dresses 
render the scene, on a sunny day, a 
most attractive one. From the con- 
stant practice they are able to have, 
the tyros of November generally 
become fair proficients by the end 
of the season, and the learner is not 
left, as in England, to mourn for a 
year over the backwardness of his 
left leg, to which no opportunity of 
amendment is open till another 
January’s frost momentarily covers 
the Serpentine with two inches of 
ice. Winter once well begun in 
Russia, all taking thought as to the 
safety of the ice may be omitted till 
about the time Parisians begin to 
water their streets. Four feet is a 
common thickness. 

The skating club above alluded 
to gives one or- two most brilliant 
evening fétes in the course of the 
winter, when tickets are sold to all 
introduced comers. These gay par- 
ties are generally honoured by the 
presence of the Emperor and varicus 
members of the Imperial Family, 
especially their Imperial Highnesses 
the Grand Dukes Nicholas and 
Leuchtenberg, the brother and 
nephew of the Emperor. The latter 

especially excels in skating, fencing, 
and all athletic exercises. On the oc- 
casion of these festivals, the ground is 
surrounded with beautiful coloured 
lamps, and an excellent band cheers 
on the fur-clad qnadrille dancers. 
About eleven o’clock the skaters are 
all supplied with torches, and the 
distant and imaginative spectator 
may set down the hundreds of 
gleaming figures, as they glide 
through the darkness of the night, 
for a general meeting of all the 
Willies o’ the Wisp in Europe. A 
species of skating unattainable in 
England, and best enjoyed in Hol- 
land, may, now and then, be had in 
perf: ction at St. Petersburg. This 
is skating a long distance straight 
forward. The writer skated with a 
friend on the 4th March, 1863, from 
St. Petersburg to Cronstadt. The 
distance, as the crow flies, is eighteen 
miles; but, owing to unfavourable 
wind, a circuit of seven miles was 
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: the twenty-five miles 
being accomplished in two hours 
and a half. The return journey took 
place on the following day, under 
greater difficulties; for there was a 
strong head wind, and the run occu- 

ied three hours and three quarters. 
ith fair wind and a find} smooth 
surface, free from cat’s ice, Cron- 
stadt may well be reached by an 
average skater in an hour and a 
half, and by a really fast one in con- 
siderably less than that time. Snow, 
of course, spoils the Gulf completely, 
and the latter does not admit of 
this journey oftener, on an average, 
than one year in six. 

An ice-boat is one fixed on a tri- 
angular framework of wood, fur- 
nished at each corner with s 
skates, and rigged with a boom and 
a sail like those of asloop. When 
the wind is very favourable and the 
ice smooth, a speed of thirty and 
even forty miles an hour may easily 
be attained. This is, however, a 
decidedly dangerous amusement, 
owing to the shocks to which the 
vessel is liable from cracks and from 
impediments on the ice. The cold 
is of course severely felt on the open 
gulf when no exercise is taken, and 
very warm clothing is imperative. 

Such are the out-door amusements 
which are in a great degree novel 
and generally interesting to the 
poe re gentleman of average health 

strength who visits St. Peters- 
burg, and without them we are at a 
loss to conceive how the long winter 
would be cheered and the constitu- 
tion braced to endure the cold. 
Walking, except on the quays, and 
in the great street called the Nefski 
Prospect, is highly monotonous. 
Riding, with the thermometer below 
zero of Fahrenheit, which it often is 
for many days together, tries the 
spirits sadly. Shooting, which, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital, is free to all, requires, owing 
to the immense distances, a great 
deal of expense and much leisure, 
and the game, thongh varied and 
interesting, is too thinly distributed 
to be worth pursuit within a reason- 
able distance of the town. Those 
who have a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and who take good dogs, may 
find excellent sport in the regions 


lying far to the north-east of St. 
Petersburg. Finland offers a fine 
field in the country beyond Tam- 
merfors, which the writer has visited, 
and in summer the fishing for trout 
and very large salmon-trout is in 

really excellent. The beau- 
tiful rapid of Imatra, on the river 
Wuoksen, is well worth arvisit either 
from the angler or the lover of the 
picturesque. It may be reached in 
about sixteen hours from St. Peters- 
burg. 

When night closes in, and the 
last sledge from the ice-hills has 
ceased to tinkle, resources are opened 
up in abundance to the visitor, who 
must of course endeavour to pro- 
cure as many good letters of intro- 
duction as he can, before leaving 
England. He should by all means 
be presented at court if possible, 
for which purpose previous presen- 
tation in England is necessary. 
Without this the traveller will be 
unable to carry away with him the 
recollection of the most beautifully 
organised and splendid entertain- 
ments in the world. Several balls 
are given at the Winter Palace each 
season, Of which at least one, and 
generally two, are on an enormous 
scale. Others are very small and 
exclusive, and happy is the man 
who is fond of really enjoyable 
dancing, and is invited to them. 
But for absolutely dazzling magni- 
ficence the first great ball of the 
season cannot be surpassed. The 
vast ball-room called the White 
Hall is illuminated by thirty thou- 
sand candles arranged in exquisite 
festoons, and the dresses and jewels 
are truly lovely. The men are, 
without exception, in some kind of 
uniform, from the gorgeous attire 
of Prince Gortchakoff and the am- 
bassadors to the smallest Russian 
official who has contrived to be in- 
vited. Round this hall are long, 
brilliant galleries and a vast suite 
of apartments, through which the 
guests can circulate at pleasure. 
One of the most charming retreats 
is from the hot ball-room to the 
green and tranquil conservatory, 
where beautiful flowers and plants, 
marble statues and trickling foun- 
tains, refresh the eye and ear by the 
most delightful of centrasts. The 
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supper-room resembles rather tho 
scenes an imaginative child conjures 
up when deeply immersed in the 
Orientat glories of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments’ than any- 
thing to be seen at the Tuileries or 
the Court of St. James’s. The 
saloon is furnished with three long 
tables, accommodating about thir- 
teen hundred people, which are 
covered with gold and silver plate, 
interspersed with plants, and adorned 
with every variety of frait. The 
servants are dressed in a gay and 
extraordinary Oriental costume, pe- 
culiar to these occasions, and a fine 
band at one end of the room strikes 
up some well-chosen melody as the 
notes of the orchestra at the further 
end die away. Wecan realize how 
Aladdin had every sense gratified 
at the same moment, and how the 
eastern voluptuary takes no thought 
for the morrow but to picture to 
himself in his more languid mo- 
ments an El Dorado of the future 
borrowing all its delights from the 
fleeting Paradise of the present. 
The private balls at St. Peters- 
burg, which take place chiefly be- 
tween New-Year’s Day and Easter, 
are numerous and brilliant, and the 
visitor will find hospitality an excel- 
lent Russian quality. The mazurka, 
universal at balls, gives them an 
animation and a beauty to be found 
nowhere else. This dance, originally 
Polish, has been long naturalized in 
Russia, and, like the Cotillon in 
Germany, generally finishes the ball. 
Tt lasts about an hour and a half, 
all the ordinary round dances being 
introduced. A good partner for the 
mazurka is a matter of prime im- 
portance. Well danced by the na- 
tives, nothing can be more graceful, 
but the step does not generally suit 
our countrymen, unless they begin 
very early. Few Englishmen suc- 
ceed in managing their limbs with 
the easy, Slavonic swing required, 
and a picturesque Caucasian, or 
other somewhat wild uniform, adds 
much to the effect which is lost in 
a dress coat. A man may more 
easily learn to speak a foreign lan- 
guage with wonderful accuracy and 
perfect accent than to dance foreign 
national dances with ease and grace. 
An Englishman enlisted as a fourth 
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in a Scotch reel seldom looks ‘to 
the manner born,’ and it is fortunate 
that all Euro s can meet on the 
neutral territory of waltzes and 
quadrilles, 

The theatres are well attended in 
St. Petersburg. The Italian Opera 
is excellent, and there is likewise a 
Russian Opera at the Marie Theatre, 
one of the largest inthe world. The 
French and German stages are both 
represented, and there are two Rus- 
sian performances every evening. 
Whilst engaged in acquiring the 
language the writer attended the 
latter, but found that the plays, 
dealing chiefly with the lower walks 
of Russian life, were rather written 
down to the level of the audience 
than calculated to elevate their taste, 
Classical pieces are, however, some- 
times performed, and ‘ Hamlet,’ in- 
terpreted by M. Samoiloff, is a 
favourite. The Russian stage is 
neglected by the influential class, 
who crowd either to the Italian 
Opera or to the French pieces at 
the Théatre Michel, which resemble 
those of the Vaudeville at Paris, 
The Russians possess, like the 
French, abundant dramatic talent, 
and have already produced clever 
plays, such as the ‘ Revisor,’ and 
* Gore ot Oumah.’ 

During Lent, concerts innumer- 
able are the order of theday. They 
are as a rule indifferent and dear. 
The taste for the best German music 
has not yet become general among 
the Russian public; and two per- 
formances of the ‘ Messiah,’ which 
took place as an experiment the 
winter before last in the Salle de 
Noblesse, were attended chiefly by 
Germans. Verdi is as yet in greater 
honour than Handel. 

No stranger should omit to see 
some of the great ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, the most imposing of which 
of course take place at the great 
epochs of the Church’s year. The 
services of the Greek Church are 
solemn, and the fine men’s voices 
are well worth hearing; but to our 
mind the absence of an organ and 
the great length of the devotional 
exercises render them tedious. The 
old Slavonic tongue, from which 
tussian is derived, and not Russian 
itself, is the language employed. 
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The architecture, which may be seen 
in tion in the Isaac’s Cathe- 
dral, is massive and very richly de- 
corated, and the exterior of the 
latter, overlaid with fine ducat gold, 
is the great ornament of the city 
from a distance. The peasant has 
universally the profoundest reve- 
rence for the Church and her cere- 
monies, keeping her fasts and obey- 
ing her decrees with unquestioning 
fidelity. Among the upper classes 
we think the form of belief frequently 
takes the place of the substance, 
Both for details concerning the Greek 
Church, and the numerous sects 
which have separated themselves 
from her, and for enlightened criti- 
cism on the position of Russia in 
general, we desire to refer the curious 
reader to the able and impartial 
pamphlets of the author writing 


under the name of Schedo Ferrotti. 
Hitherto, prejudice has been a very 
general characteristic of writers on 
Russia, a country which may yet 
have a very great future, and which 
is now engaged in the useful work 
of gradually bringing Central Asia 
within the pale of civilization. 

We must now take leave of St. 
Petersburg, and recommend the 
reader to visit it at the season we 
have described. Spring, autumn, 
and summer are all less favourable 
than the bright, keen month of 
January. 

A visit to Moscow, for a descrip- 
tion of which interesting city we 
have no space in this paper, should 
not be omitted. Many a beautiful 
sight awaits the traveller in the an- 
cient capital of the Czars. 

A.D. A. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BLANCHE. 


¢ ENBIGH Street, Belgravia,’ 

was the address which Mrs. 
Lyon gave to all such correspond- 
ents as she desired to hear from. 
Her letters would have reached her 
@ post or two sooner had she sur- 
rendered the truth, and permitted 
‘Pimlico’ to appear upon the enve- 
lopes. But ‘Belgravia’ looked 
better, and Mrs. Lyon saw great 
— for studying the look of things 
still. 

* Denbigh Street, Belgravia, is my 
temporary abode, while my daughter 
is staying in the country,’ she had 
been saying in reply to all inquiries 
as to either her house or her child 
during the last six months. But 
now Blanche was coming back to 
her, a change was about to be made; 
and Mrs. Lyon was glancing for- 
ward hopefully to a time when 
lodgings, and difficulties about din- 
ners—an overwhelming sense of 
utter inability to keep ‘litter’ in 
the background — and ‘herself’ 
should be on less familiar terms. 

Miss Lyon was expected home to 
dinner. She was to arrive in town 


a few days after Miss Talbot, and to 
be told on her arrival of the plans 
that bad been formed for Miss Tal- 
bot’s welfare. Mrs. Lyon was to be 
the communicant; and Mrs. Lyon, 
at the moment of her introduction 
into these pages, was looking for- 
ward tremblingly to her task. 

She was a middle-aged, nentral- 
tinted woman, who had al ways found 
herself less well placed in the world 
than she had confidently expected 
to be, and who yet, withal, had never 
expected much. She had gone 
through life obeying mild impulses 
that invariably tended to convey her 
further from fortune, and all the 
delights appertaining thereunto, 
than she had been before. Yet all 
her reverses, al! her never-ending 
declinings upon some position still 
lower than the one she had before 
occupied, had been powerless to 
wrinkle her brow, or deepen the 
Jines round the softly-moulded lips 
that had never been known to utter 
a severe or a sensible sentence. 

The nearest approach to a frown 
that her brows had ever known was 
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upon them now, as she sat between 
the table and the fireplace, awaiting 
her daughter's advent. She was 
sorely perplexed and annoyed about 
two or three things. The chief one 
was a message that had been brought 
up wordily from the kitchen to the 
effect that, if Mrs. Lyon did not 
have her chicken up now that it 
was ready, it would be burnt toa 
cinder. 

‘It may be brought up the instant 
Miss Lyon arrives—not before,’ she 
had answered, almost deprecatingly ; 
and then she had gone on to explain 
to the servant, whose usual manner 
was one of insolence, tastefully en- 
livened by familiarity, that, ‘ Now 
Miss Lyon was coming, things must 
be different: they really must, for 
Miss Lyon was most particular.’ 


Presently Miss Lyon came. She 


was heard giving directions about 
her luggage in the hall; then she 
came ruuning upstairs, and her mo- 
ther advanced halfway to the door 
to meet her, and then fell back to 
alter the situation of a salt-cellar, 
and then faltered forward again, and 


finally involved herself with the door 
handle just as Blanche was coming 
into the room: involved herself in 
such a way, that some lace on her 
sleeve caught in the key, and brought 
it to the floor with a clatter that 
bewildered her, and prevented her 
seeing Blanche’s outstretched hand, 
and face bent down to kiss her. 

While Mrs. Lyon was extricating 
herself, and explaining how it came 
to pass that the key should have 
fallen at this juncture, and calling 
to ‘hasten dinner’ in a tone that 
was unintentionally petulant by 
reason of her anxicty to make her 
daughter comfortable at once, 
Blanche swept on into the full light 
of the lamp, and stood by the fire, 
looking back half impatiently, half 
laughingly, upon the confusion her 
entrance had caused. 

The light of the lamp had never 
fallen on a brighter beauty than this 
one. She had a face that was flash- 
ing, thoughtful, cloudy, smiling, in 
such rapid succession that it ap- 
peared to be at once. No expres- 
sion had a long life in her eyes, no 
sinile, and no reason for it, more 
than a temporary abode on her lip 
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and in her heart. There was about 
her that magic of luminous darkness 
which .characterized Edgar Allen 
Poe’s genius. The sheen on each 
wave of her lustrous ruddy-tipped 
dark hair; the quickly dilating 
pupil of her great black-lashed grey 
eyes; the line that came from ner- 
vous agitation or anxious thought 
across her rather low, square, clever 
brow; the quick, clear tones that 
never lost their cultivation; the 
lithe movement that was never 
lounging; the rapid gesture that 
was always refined—all spoke of 
suppressed fire—all made one mar- 
vel at her being the daughter of her 
mother. 

Rounded, but fine-drawn in figure, 
lacking in those large proportions 
which made Beatrix Talbot such a 
glorious type of woman, but with a 
grace that was all her own, angi that 
was inferior to none; a grace that 
clothed each action, making it seem 
the fitting thing to do; a grace that 
came from perfect proportion, and 
from an artistic appreciation of all 
the power perfect proportion gives. 
A woman—in a word—possessed of 
that most ‘ gorgeous cloak for all 
deficiencies’—an inimitable manner. 

How splendidly she stood the test 
of the strong light after the long 
day’s travel! Standing there, her 
hands in her muff still; her hat on 
her head; one well-bred, high-in- 
stepped little foot lifted up to the 
top bar, to the detriment of the 
shapely boot that covered it;. her 
long drapery falling away in grace- 
ful folds; and her little delicately 
pointed nose and chin held aloft in 
laughing contempt for the chaos she 
had created—Blunche Lyon looked 
well worth any man's love, and any 
woman’s envy. 

It had been her portion to have 
much of both. Men had wooed her 
warmly, and still something had 
always come between the wooing 
and the actual satisfactory winning 
towards which all wooing should 
tend. She had been very often loved, 
and very often left. Whether the 
fanit was the lover's, or hers, or 
Fate’s, it was hard to tell. The 
fault was, and was a bitter one— 
bitter to her mother, and to such of 
her relations as felt the bright beauty 
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to be a responsibility so long as she 
remained amen but not bitter 
to Blanche herself. There had al- 
ways been something wanting on 
the part of herself or the other to 
make the union fit. Unless that 
something could have been sup- 
plied, the chasm the want of it 
made was accepted by Blanche as 
an inevitable, and not very much to 
be regretted, thing. She often told 
herself that a thorough heart-searing 
would be welcome, as a distraction 
to the many minor ills by which she 
had been surrounded ever since she 
had grown up into the capability of 
seeing the folly of things, and feel- 
ing strongly about them. 

It seemed many a long year ago 
since this capability first became 
hers, for Blanche Lyon’s perceptive 
faculties developed early, and she 
was three-and-twenty when her in- 
terest in the set of events which go 
to the making of this story com- 
menced. The rough side of life had 
been the one on which her baby 
eyes opened, and it had never been 
smoothed for her up to the present 
date. Once upon a time her father 
had been a gentleman of consider- 
able property in the West of Eng- 
land, but that time had been long 
past when Blanche came into the 
world most inopportunely, adding 
to expenses that Mr. Lyon found al- 
ready far exceeded his receipts, and 
making the -delicate, vacillating, 
neutral-tinted woman he had mar- 
ried more delicate, vacillating, and 
generally unendurable than she had 
been before. 

It was a sorry home for anything 
so bright as she was, that in which 
little Blanche Lyon grew up. Her 
father took to the evil courses to 
which men of strong passions, waver- 
ing minds, swall means, and few 
interests, are apt to take. He drank 
and gambled, and was miscella- 
neously gay in a way that soon de- 
graded him out of the ranks of the 
order to which he belonged by right 
of birth. Then his wife reproached 
him, ahd lamented, and so goaded 
him along the lower road faster 
than he would otherwise have tra- 
velled, and the atmosphere of their 
home was one of black, bitter dis- 
content and gloom, that was never 
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brightened by one ray of approving 
conscience. 

Yet in this ungenial atmosphere, in 
this sad grace-abandoned home, the 
girl grew and thrived, mentally and 
physically. Gradually she came to 
take a sort of command of the house- 
hold, to regulate and refine it a 
little, and to force the semblance of 

ce, at least, to hang around it. 

ng years of gross neglect on the 
one side, and of feeble reproaches 
and furious jealousies on the other, 
had weakened the always slender 
tie that existed between the husband 
and wife to the point of dissolution. 
The marriage had not been one of 
love, nor had respect, or convenience, 
or sympathy brought itabout. They 
had married because Mr. Lyon, then 
a@ young debonair man, had taken 
too much champagne at a hunt ball 
one night, and under the influence 
of the same, had seen some charm 
which did not exist in the daughter 
of one of the professional men of the 
town where the festivities were 
going on. Rather for the sake of 
avoiding the necessity for making an 
unsteady progress across the room 
in search of another partner, than 
from any feeling of preference for 
Miss Palleyne, Arthur Lyon danced 
with her many times in succession, 
and kept by her side —> inter- 
vals. What he said, or why he said 
it, he never had the remotest idea; 
but that he did say something, and 
that Miss Pulleyne was satisfied 
with his reasons for the speech, may 
be gathered from the fact of Mr. 
Pulleyne calling on him in the 
morning before the nausea conse- 
quent on the previous night’s dissi- 
pation had passed off, and mildly, 
but firmly, making it manifest to 
him that he must consider himself 
engaged to marry Miss Pulleyne, or 
be considered a defaulter from the 
code of honour by all Miss Pulleyne’s 
friends and relations. 

The alternative was not a very 
ainful one to the young man, who 
ad a strong element of defiance in 

his nature. He would have braved 
the outraged feelings of the whole 
Pulleyne family, root and branch, 
without hesitation, had he had any 
stronger motive for doing so than 
mere indifference to the daughter of 
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the house. But indifference was 
not a sufliciently active feeling to 
make him do anything definite that 
might be adverse to the interests of 
the one towards whom he felt it. 
It seemed to him that there would 
be less cause for exertion, less call 
for explanation, if he married the 
girl than if he refused to do so. No 
other woman had any place in his 
heart, so Arthur Lyon allowed him- 
self to drift into matrimony without 
even the semblance of love for his 
wife, or the semblance of curiosity 
as to whether she loved him or not. 

For a few years the house was 
kept up in a free, open, roughly- 
hospitable, uncomfortable way—a 
way that involved the expenditure 
of a great deal of money, and that 
kept the whole establishment in a 
chronic state of confusion. Mrs. 
Lyon went wafting along with the 
tide of folly, often enjoying it, often 
bewailing it, oftener still weakly 
suffering herself to be submerged 
by it; but never once attempting to 
turn it. When things were at their 
worst she would weep at her hus- 
band, and though her tears were but 
a drop in the ocean that eventually 
engulfed him, there was some truth 
in the man’s declaration that he 
might havg breasted it but for 
those readify flowing reproaches. 

Meantime, while things ere tend- 
ing towards the worst—which was 
the selling of his property and the 
reduction of the family to live on 
the liberality of an old uncle of 
Arthur Lyon’s—a little girl had 
been born—the Blanche of these 
pages. She grew into a comprehen- 
sion of the state of things surround- 
ing her very rapidly; it seemed to 
Arthur Lyon that it was but the 
‘other day’ he had tossed her, in 
long clothes when she advanced 
her own opinion on a measure he 
proposed taking, and stood out 
against his. 

This measure was nothing less 
than the total separation of the girl 
from her family. The old uncle 
had fallen sick—sick of life that had 
lasted till none loved him—sick of 
being served by those who gave 
such services as they were paid for, 
but never a tender tone or look. He 
was a selfish old man—it ran in the 
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Lyon blood to be selfish—and he 
was true to his race in that respect 
to the last. He had liked women 
about him all his life. He liked 
them for their pretty ways and their 
self-sacrificial power. But now he 
was old, and women stood afar from 
him, so he wailed out a plaint to the 
nephew he supported to the effect 
that he was deserted and left to die 
alone, and his nephew, who shrank 
himself from the society of the old 
sensualist, said that ‘ Blanche should 
come and cheer him up if she would.’ 

It was merely sagacious on the 
father’s part to add this clause, for 
Blanche had a will of her own. 

‘If he were ill I’d go and tend 
him,’ she said, with her bright face 
in a flame when the plan was pro- 
posed to her; ‘but he’s not ill, 
papa; he eats and drinks more than 
is good for him, and I never can 
love him, or put up with him.’ 

‘You may lose a fortune through 
not doing so,’ her father answered, 
moodily ; ‘ you’re not the only one of 
the family, remember, Blanche.’ 

She thought he was referring to 
her mother and himself, and she was 
melted in a moment. 

‘ Oh, papa! and I would do any- 
thing to serve you; but let it be 
with you; don’t send me away to 
grow a sneak.’ 

‘I meant, remember, that he can 
easily find some other relative who 
will be more acquiescent,’ her father 
replied ; ‘as to serving me, and not 
leaving me, I wish to heaven you’d 
do either, or both, poor child! I 
shall do you no good; but if you 
won't go, and my uncle takes a fancy 
to Bathurst’s boy, it’s all up with 
your fate ever being brighter, that’s 
all, my girl.’ 

She was only a girl of sixteen 
when this conversation took place, 
but a woman’s winning ways were 
familiar to her even then. She hung 
over his shoulder, resting her chin 
upon it, and looked up into his face. 

‘Who knows, papa? Bathurst's 
boy may take a fancy to me!’ 

‘He might do something more 
extraordinary, certainly. So you de- 
cide, then? You will stay with me, 
and rough it.’ 

She nodded her head. 

‘Yes, don’t mind my roughing it 
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ever, papa. I have a little of the 
gipsy in me, I believe; there’s a 
cross of a vagabond in me someway, 
I am sure ; it must be on your side, 
for mamma has nothing of the vaga- 
bond in her.’ 

‘Your mother is a slave to mythi- 
éal respectability,’ he answered, tes- 
tily, and Blanche could not help 
thinking that her mother had been 
spared the sight of her thrall for 
some years. 

‘Yet she would have had me go 
to old Mr. Lyon’s, she answered, 
quickly. ‘ Well, never mind; you 
have let me have a choice—I will 
rough it with you.’ 

So the question was settled, and 
once definitely arranged between 
them, it must be stated in justice to 
Mr. Lyon, that he never reopened it. 
But Mrs. Lyon suffered from an 
utter inability to keep the peace on 
the subject. Whenever life went 
ever so little harder than usual with 
them, Mrs. Lyon sought, after the 
manner of her kind, to obviate the 
present difficulty by lamenting the 
past possibility. 

‘When I think how different 
things would have been if only 
Uncle Lyon’s offer had been ac- 
cepted, I have no patience; if my 
advice had been asked instead of 
Blanche’s——’ 

‘It wouldn’t have been taken by 
Blanche, that is certain,’ her husband 
would reply. So another element of 
discord was introduced ; the mother 
grew to dread the child, the child 
to despise the mother. 

It was not a ‘bad blow,’ or a 
‘terrible shock,’ or any other form 
of woe that would admit of conven- 
tional expression to Blanche Lyon 
when her father died. His life had 
shocked her a great deal more than 
his death; he had fallen away upon 
evil ways, and his daughter knew it, 
and was grieved alike in her purity 
and pride. But when he died she 
was conscious of rising up under it, 
glad almost of the opportunity of 
putting her shoulder to the wheel 
of the family coach without seeming 
to usurp his place, and degrade him 
to the background. 

Naturally the woman who had 
wept at Arthur Lyon almost inces- 
santly while he lived, wept even 


more copiously for him when he 
died. She was an exemplary widow. 
She felt it ‘due to poor Mr. Lyon,’ 
she said, ‘to have the best crape 
and the widest hem-stitched pocket- 
handkerchiefs.’ When she had got 
them she could not pay for them, 
and then she felt it due to the 
mournfulness of the position to sit 
down and weep over the inability, 
and nearly madden Blanche by ap- 
pearing abject before the draper. 

For a time it was one of those 
social mysteries that may never be 
solved how the widow and her 
daughter lived. Old Mr. Lyon had 
died before his nephew, and had not 
left them even so much as a mourn- 
ing ring. All his property, personal 
and landed, was left to a young man 
already possessing a fine estate of 
his own, the son of a first cousin, 
Frank Bathurst. 

The fortunate heir had made one 
or two efforts to institute friendly 
relations with the widow and daugh- 
ter of the man who had been more 
nearly related to old Mr. Lyon than 
he (Frank) himself. He had heard 
little of them ; they were but names 
to him, for old Mr. Lyon rarely 
spoke or thought of people who 
were not actually engaged in con- 
ducing to his own comfort. Still 
though he had heard so little of 
them, he knew that they were to be 
regarded as wronged, or rather that 
they might be forgiven for so regard- 
ing themselves. Accordingly he 
held out a flourishing olive branch, 
and Blanche gracefully waived it 
aside. 

‘What can the friendship of a 
young man like Mr. Bathurst do for 
us? she asked, when her mother 
remonstrated with her on the ground 
that she was throwing away another 
chance; ‘he’s very kind to say he 
will call; he means well, but he 
needn’t do it; callers waste so much 
of our time.’ 

‘Don’t utter such sentiments, 
Blanche; they are not natural to 
your age and station in life.’ 

Blanche laughed. 

‘I forget what my years are, but 
I have learnt a good deal in them 
one way and another; as for my 
“station. in life.” well, mother, I 
don’t agree with you about my sen- 
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timents not being “ natural ;” they 
are perfectly natural; they accord 
with the outward and visible sign 
of position I am at present hanging 
out. One little parlour, with a strong 
odour of roast mutton pervading it, 
is not the place I should care to 
receive people in; though I make 
the best of it, and put it nicely for 
my pride by declaring that callers 
waste one’s time, and hoping Mr. 
Frank Bathurst will stay away.’ 

* You’re like your poor dear father, 
and you always stand in your own 
light,’ Mrs. Lyon replied. 

Then the subject was dropped, as 
far as words went; but Mrs. Lyon 
recurred to it often in what stood 
her in place of a mind, and made 
Blanche aware that she was doing 
so by dropping tears down at un- 
expected tiies into unseemly places. 

If Blanche stood in her own light 
out of innate perversity, it must be 
conceded to her that the ground she 
selected to stand upon was far from 
pleasant, and so she may be ac- 
credited with a certain integrity of 
purpose. She was tke one sound 
plank in what was left of the 
wrecked Lyon family, and so she 
willingly took it upon herself to 
bear the brunt of every storm that 
might arise. 

‘We have nothing to live upon, 
and so we must die, like paupers,’ 
Mrs. Lyon had remarked, while 
folding away her crape upper skirt 
on the day of her husband’s funeral. 
‘ We must live, and so I must work,’ 
Blanche had replied. ‘You know 
you wouldn’t like starving, mamma; 
and we are neither of us likely to 
die just yet.’ Which speech made 
Mrs. Lyon feel very unhappy and 
very discontented, for at the moment 
she was theoretically ready to under- 
go any martyrdom in order to prove 
to survivors that her dead husband 
had shamefully neglected his duty 
in not amply providing for her out 
of nothing. 

Blanche’s will to work had been 
very good, but she had a tough 
struggle with obstacles of many 
kinds before her will could carry her 
into any remunerative path. She 
went the weary round of agency 
offices, telling the same outspoken 
story at cach—‘I want to make 
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enough money to support my mo- 
ther and myself, and I want to make 
it respectably. I don’t ex com- 
fort or consideration. Shall I do? 

The majority of ladies to whom 
she addressed herself declared with 
emphasis that she would not do for 
a governess in their houses. They 
either had marriageable sons, or 
daughters who were en , and 
in either case Miss Lyon’s brilliant 
bloom and beautiful eyes went very 
much against her. But at last a 
mother, with no such responsibility, 
was found, a lady who had no sons 
at all, and whose eldest daughter 
was only ten, and who lived away 
so deeply in the heart of a midland 
county, in an old secluded country 
grange, that Blanche’s beauty, like 
the famous flower, seemed born to 
blush unseen. 

This lady, Mrs. Marsh, was the 
widow of a man who had chanced to 
have business relations during his 
life with Mark Sutton. So it came 
to pass that, the year before this 
story opened, Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, 
and some friends of theirs, had gone 
to pass a few fresh invigorating days 
down at Mrs. Marsh’s place. Mr. 
Talbot was with them, and when he 
went back to town, he left his heart 
with the beautiful governess whom 
his charming sister, Mrs. Sutton, 
had sedulously flouted the whole 
time they were together. 

Indeed, the pretty guest had been 
most sorely tried by the resident 
beauty. Marian had gone to the 
Grange gracefully enough to all 
outward seeming, but she had had 
a sharp struggle with her sense of 
expediency before she did so. Her 
husband asked it asa favour to bim- 
self that she should accept the invi- 
tation of the widow of his old friend, 
and Marian, who knew that it was 
well her list of favours shown to 
him should be a long one, made a 
fair show of surface sweetness, and 
went, determining to make the best 
of it. She was well aware that the 
Grange was not the type of country 
house where the time would fly. She 
had a presentiment that it would be 
respectable and intensely dull, and 
that she should get to hate the ex- 
cellent Mrs. Marsh before she had 
long tasted that lady’s hos; itality. 











ity. 








Bat as it was advisable she should 
go, she went with a fair show of 

grace, reflecting that she could per- 

ravish the hearts, and tastes, 
— x eyes of some of the better sort 
of the male members of the be- 
nighted neighbourhood that had 
never seen a Marian Sutton before. 
On the strength of this hope she 
had some very perfectly designed 
costumes made to take with her, 
and bowed the neck in getting them 
from Hortense. It was hard to find 
Miss Lyon in possession after such 
a praiseworthy display of self-abne- 
gation. and such tasteful efforts to 
make herself look as well as she 
could. Hard, very hard, to feel 
that her prettiness paled before 
Blanche’s radiancy, and that the 
governess did not spoil her beauty by 
evidencing an overwhelming sense 
of inferiority to Mrs. Sutton, as Mrs. 
Sutton deemed it only becoming go- 
vernesses should do. 

‘Miss Lyon is more than pretty, 
she is almost lady-like,’ Marian said 
to her brother Edgar one morning, 
when together they were sauntering 
in the gardens of theGrange. ‘ Doyou 
admire her? Marian gave him one 
quick glance through her half-closed 
eyelids as she asked the question, 


and saw that he col as he 
answered it. 

‘ Admire is a weak word for her. 
I think her splendid.’ 


‘So does Mark,’ Marian said, 
laughing. She knew that her bro- 
ther rated Mark Sutton’s intellect 
very low indeed, and denied him all 
claim to the possession of taste. It 
was pleasant, therefore, to her to put 
Edgar in the position of having hi 
admiration for Miss Lyon endorsed 
by Mark Sutton. ‘So does Mark. 
She is just the sort of dashing, 
rather loud young country lady 
whom Mark would admire.’ 

‘Thank you for the implication, 

rian.’ 


‘Why! what have I said that is 
not quite true?’ she inquired, open- 
ing ker eyes a little wider as she 
spoke. ‘Don’t thank me for im- 
plying things, Edgar. I never im- 
ply; I speak out. It’s my mis- 
fortune to be too truthful.’ 

‘You have never suffered from 
the effects of that misfortune as yet, 
VOL. XI,—NO, LXII. 
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luckily. Never mind, Marian; what 
more have you to say against Miss 
Lyon?” 

Against her? Mrs. Sutton re- 
iterated, gathering her skirts away 
from contact with the ground, and 
putting her hand through her bro- 
ther’s arm: ‘nota word against her ; 
she amuses me too much.’ 

‘How? 

‘Oh, with her would-be lady-like 
airs of quiet reserve when she is as 
full of animal spirits as she can be. 
She is like all underbred people— 
odious when quiet on compulsion.’ 

Mrs, Sutton spoke with consider- 
able animation, in a ringing treble. 
Her hand, too, trembled on her bro- 
ther’s arm. 

‘You speak with a good deal of 
feeling. What has Miss Lyon done 
to you, Marian?’ 

*Done to me!’ She laughed and 
recovered herself. ‘Perhaps you 
believe that I am capable of being 
jealous of Mark’s clumsily-expressed 
admiration for her? 

‘If he were not your husband I 


-should think so decidedly.’ 


‘But as he is my husband? My 
dear Edgar, pray banish that notion 
from your mind. He admires our 
cook very much—she is Miss Lyon’s 
most formidable rival ; he wavers to 
such a degree between the two, that 
I feel my balance of power is not 
endangered 

‘The sarcasm is neither very de- 
licate nor very keen. It is modest 
on your part, though, Marian, to 
undervalue Mark’s taste in this way. 
He chose you.’ 

‘ Which speech is full of the attri- 
butes which were wanting in my 
sarcasm,’ she replied. ‘Come, Edgar, 
let there be an armed neutrality be- 
tween us about Miss Lyon. I can- 
not endure incivility ; and you are 
almost — of being uncivil to 
me when I venture to hint that she 
is not as absolutely perfect as Mark 
thinks her.’ 

It will easily be understood that 
after this Mrs. Sutton had less tolera- 
tion in her soul, though far more in 
her speech, for Blanche Lyon. The 
girl held her own so quietly amongst 
them all, even when her mother 
came to join the party at Mrs. Marsh’s 
considerate invitation. Mrs. Lyon 
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fell an easy and unsuspecting vic- 
tim into every pit Mrs. Sutton pre- 
pared for her, and Mrs. Sutton pre- 
many. It was altogether be- 
yond the power of the pretty, young, 
wealthy, admired married woman, 
to put the governess in the second 
meer Mrs. Sutton had quite ex- 
austed her store of depreciatory 
devices on Miss Lyon, and still Miss 
Lyon was as com ly indifferent 
to her, and as unfettered in her in- 
tercourse with Mr. Sutton and Mr. 
Talbot as if Marian had not existed. 
Mrs. Sutton had taken a patronizing 
tone, and Blanche had, with great 
good temper, and good breed- 
ing, too, made manifest the fact that 
Mrs. Sutton’s patronage was too 
small a thing to be either accepted 
or rejected. Then Marian had 
ignored Blanche’s presence and re- 
marks, and neither Blanche’s pre- 
sence nor remarks grew less bright 
for the treatment. If Miss Lyon 
had employed a country dress- 
maker, and her waist could have 
been proved to be an inch too high 
or too low, too slight or too large, 
Marian would have been less bitter. 
But Miss Lyon daringly employed 
the great Hortense, and did not give 
Mrs. Sutton the shadow of a chance 
of finding fault. Marian had almost 
given up the contest, when Mrs. 
Lyon came, and strengthened Mrs. 
Sutton’s forces unintentionally at 
once. 

The poor lady had sighed for this 
invitation, and in her own trans- 
= way had schemed for it. She 

ad declared her intention of taking 
lodgings in the neighbourhood of 
the Grange for a few weeks in order 
to be near her child. And her child 
had kept the declaration a dead 
secret from Mrs. Marsh while she 
could, and had sedulously striven to 
alter the intention. But, like all 
peor who are unstable by nature, 

rs. Lyon cultivated obstinacy 
under the name of strength of will, 
whenever the display of it seemed 
to promise her one of those ‘changes 
for the better’ which her half hope- 
ful, half discontented mind had al- 
ways craved. This seemed to her a 
fitting opportunity for flaunting out 
her limp flag of defiance. Accord- 
ingly she did it in a tremulous 
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manner that was essentially her own, 
and essentially repugnant to Blanche. 
She wrote to Mrs. Marsh, proposing 
that Blanche should come and pass 
a few weeks with her at a farm- 
house about two miles from the 
Grange, and during those weeks 
walk backwards and forwards for 
the fulfilling of her educational 
duties towards the little Marshes. 
To the proposition of this plan she 
appended a humble hope that 
Blanche would not catch a violent 
cold on her chest in the course of 
these compulsory walks, and so de- 
velop an hereditary delicacy which 
had always been a source of anguish 
to her anxious mother. The reply 
to this letter (the contents of which 
Mrs. Marsh kept from Blanche, but 
which were told to her in a song of 
triumph sung by Mrs. Lyon as soon 
as she arrived) was the invitation 
which brought her in contact with 
Mrs. Sutton, and more important 
still, with Edgar Talbot. 

For a day or two Blanche was 
taken in by the manner Mrs. Sutton 
adopted towards Mrs. Lyon, but 
after a day or two she saw through 
and resented it as such a woman 
would resent a manner that was the 
offspring of such a motive. It has 
been said that Mrs. Lyon went with 
celerity into all the pitfalls Mrs. 
Sutton prepared for her. She did 
more; she went into them as if they 
were pleasant places. Under the 
influence of the false, subtle, fas- 
cinating allurements of the soft- 
voiced woman with the tender half- 
closed eyes, poor Mrs. Lyon would 
enter upon the telling of endless 
narratives that were uninteresting 
in themselves, that concerned peo- 
- of whom her auditors had never 

eard, and that were singularly void 
of point. And Mrs. Sutton would 
listen to them with an assumption 
of interest that Blanche felt to be 
insolent, and would recall the wan- 
dering attention of her brother 
Edgar, ‘and generally portray pity- 
ing condescension towards a tedious 
inferior in a way that at last made 
Blanche Lyon writhe. 

Writhe to a degree that at length 
the smaller elements in her mental 
organization trampled over the 
better, and urged her to enter upon 




















an ignoble contest. Then she brought 
the battery of her great beauty, the 
wonderful wealth of her animal 
spirits, the subtle charm of her soul 
superiority to himself to bear upon 
the husband of the woman who 
sought to render her ridiculous 
through her mother. She took the 
conversation, as women of her mental 
calibre know how to take it, on to 
ground where Mark Sutton was very 
much ata loss, and compelled him 
to join in it, and contrived that he 
should do so to his disadvantage. 
In short, she sought to shame his 
wife through him; sought to do so 
till she saw him smart under the 
consciousness of one of his blunders, 
and then bitterly repented herself 
of the littleness. 

There was nothing attractive, 
nothing interesting, little worth 
thinking about, in short, in Mark 
Sutton. Still Blanche’s heart went 
out warmly to him when he told 
her that he ‘had always thought 
too little of himself for it to have 
been quite worthy of her to have 
made him think less.’ The rebuke 
was a bitterly sharp one to her in 
its moderation and humility. If the 
man she had made absurd in the 
eyes of others, above all of his wife, 
if he had turned round upon her as 
aman of his class would be likely 
to turn, she thought she could have 
borne it better, and forgiven herself 
more readily. But he was kinder 
to her than before, kind as to one 
who had need of protection against 
herself amongst others. 

Blanche Lyon had a bright, clear, 
discriminating power, and she recog- 
nized this element, and acknowledged 
that there was ground for its being 
shown. She had just a few words 
of explanation with him, and bound 
him to her by them a faster friend 
than before. Going to him one 
afternoon as he was walking along 
between two high laurel hedges, 
with a little flush of mingled peni- 
tence and pride on her rounded 
healthy cheeks, with a shimmer over 
her grey eyes, and a touch of tremu- 
lousness in her voice that appealed 
to him very sweetly, what could any 
man do but forgive her when she 


‘I have been made to smart so 
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that like the scorpion I was ready 
to sting myself, Mr. Sutton; I did 
worse, I tried to sting the only 
human being who cared enough for 
me to be stung by my ingratitude. 
Can you forgive me?’ 

She looked what Edgar Talbot 
had called her, a ‘ splendid creature,’ 
as she asked this. Standing there 
before him in her rich, heavily- 
falling, violet-hued, winter drapery, 
with her bright face toned down 
into a transient tenderness by re- 
morse, With all the winning delica- 
cies of her most winning manner 
brought into such quiet play, with 
the silent weight of the pretty, re- 
fined, feminine trifles of becoming 
hat and well-fitting gloves, and mere 
idea of perfume brought to bear 
upon him—to bear upon the man 
who had never known them in his 
youth, and who accepted them all 
as badges of the station to which 
he had climbed. What could he do 
but forgive her, and utter the hope 
that he might be permitted, might 
be able to befriend her? 

* And if you ever can, I will ask 
you,’ she said. 

* And I will do it while I live,’ he 
answered. 

* Even against your wife?’ she in- 
terrupted, with a laugh, and Mark 
Sutton’s heart sank and his colour 
rose at even so slight an allegation 
being brought against Marian; but 
still he replied heartily, taking the 
hand of the girl who had made it, 

* Even against Marian, ifi——’ 

‘Let there be no “ifs” in the 
case.’ 

Mrs. Sutton herself interrupted, 
lounging forward from a half-con- 
cealed seat in the laurel hedge. 

‘Excuse me; I would have spoken 
before if I had recognized your 
voices,’ she added, carelessly ; ‘ but 
I thought it was some of the ser- 
vants indulging in a lovers’ quarrel; 
it was not till my name was taken 
in vain that——’ 

‘You remeibered ladies do not 
listen,’ Blanche put in, hastily. Then 
the belligerents looked straight into 
each other’s eyes, and it occurred to 
Mark Sutton that it might be very 
hard for him to keep his promise of 
befriending Blanche, ‘even against 
his wife.’ 

M 2 
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CHAPTER V. 
CUMBERED WITH MUCH SERVING. 


Meanwhile an alliance that would 
have seemed very strange and full 
of discordant elements to Blanche, 
had she noticed it, had been formed 
between Mrs. Lyon and Edgar Tal- 
bot. Almost before the girl, with 
all her sensitiveness, was conscious 
of it, he marked his sister’s manner 
towards Mrs. Lyon, and saved her 
from it as far as he could. He per- 
ceived at once that in her garru- 
lousness lay Mrs. Lyon’s chief dan- 
ger, and Mrs. Sutton’s chief chance 
of stinging Blanche into subjection. 
Therefore he turned that garrulous- 
ness upon himself as far as he could, 
devoting himself to the mother in a 
way that would have touched the 
daughter very much had she loved 
him, but that, as it was, simply made 
her regard him as a well-meaning 
young man who could have nothing 
in common with her, since he 
‘rather seemed to prefer mamma’s 
tedious talk.’ 

It must at once be conceded that 
Blanche Lyon was very far from 
being a type of the duteous child of 
real life or romance, who can cloud 
her own judgment over to the extent 
of believing, whatever the parental 
attributes, that they are perfect. 
She never allowed herself to say or 
look aught that might be construed 
into a slight upon the woman with 
the lukewarm nature and limp mind 
whose child it was her misfortune 
to be. But though she kept the 
peace, and was filial outwardly, she 
was inwardly conscious of all the 
weak places, and she used no shallow 
euphemisms in describing them to 
herself. When Mrs. Lyon got into 
a wordy labyrinth, and then imme- 
diately proceeded to display an im- 
patient hopelessness about ever ex- 
tricating herself, Edgar Talbot would 
- in a word, and help her to clear 

erself in a way that caused Blanche 
to leave her mother very trustfully 
to his mercy, but at the same time 
to think him not exactly a ‘poor 
spirited creature,’ perhaps; but at 
any rate little more than a ‘ good 
sort of young man who suited 
mamma.’ Her own lack of interest 


in, and appreciation for him, blinded 
her to his motives, his admiration 
for herself, his tenderness for her 
feelings, his anxiety to put all be- 
longing to her in the best light—all 
these were lost upon her by reason 
of her heart beg untouched by 
him. 

So it came about that when Mrs. 
Lyon left the Grange, and went back 
to live in London, her communica- 
tions respecting Mr. Talbot’s un- 
abated interest in, and kindness to 
her, fell flatly upon Blanche. 

‘It’s very good of him to go and 
call on mamma—I suppose her old 
stories amuse him,’ was her sole 
mental comment upon the fact of 
Edgar Talbot having ‘renewed the 
acquaintance, and said he was sure 
he hoped it would continue,’ to use 
Mrs. Lyon’s own words. Miss Lyon 
thought so little about it, in fact, 
that she never so much as referred 
to it in any one of the letters which 
Mrs. Lyon, in her frequent bursts of 
materral pride, would give him to 
read. Accordingly, when he first 
mooted the plan of the united house- 
hold for the sake of his sister Beatrix, 
he treated it as he did any other 
venture, and declared that it would 
be injudicious to talk about it pre- 
maturely. ‘ Wait until Miss Lyon 
comes home, and then tell her what 
you have kindly consented to do— 
her companionship will be invalu- 
able to my sister, he had said. And 
Mrs. Lyon had refrained, sorcly 
against her will, from writing wordy 
letters, and had kept a silence on 
the subject which was to be broken 
for the first time on this night of 
Blanche’s arrival. 

Mrs. Marsh was going to break 
up her establishment, put her 
daughter to school, and go on the 
Continent herself, therefore she re- 


quired Miss Lyon’s services no . 


longer. Blanche had come home 
charged with good resolutions. 
Amongst others, she was not going 
to suffer impatience to obtain for 
one minute in her heart against the 
weak one who should have been her 
support, and who in all things had 
to lean upon her. Additionally, she 
was going to spend the three or four 
months’ holidays she meant to take 
in learning some language or accom 
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plishment which should fit her to 
take some better situation than she 
had hitherto held. The conscious- 
ness of being fraught with good in- 
tentions came to her aid happily, 
and tided her over the irritating 
half-hour of confusion, complaining, 
and explanation which succeeded 
her advent. Mrs. Lyon was a 
woman who was utterly incapable 
of letting a fact speak for itself. 
The dinner was late—the dinner is 
very apt to be late where unceasing 
fuss and one female servant reign 
alone. Blanche could have borne 
this with composure, as she had not 
set her hopes on dining the moment 
she arrived. What she found hard 
to bear was being told it was late, 
and why it was late—a stream of 
narration which was swollen con- 
tinually by many wayside springs of 
explanation concerning all the nouns 
incideutally mentioned. It was hard, 
very hard, indeed, for the girl who 
had a good heavy weight upon her, 
made up of many things, to listen 
patiently to the tale of the green- 
grocer’s laxity, the butcher-boy’s 
peccadilloes, and the servant’s gene- 
ral iniquities. 

‘I do not mind for myself,’ Mrs. 
Lyon wound up with, when the 
wearied Blanche drew a quick breath 
that was as much of a sigh as a 
sensible woman can ever permit 
herself to heave, and this not out of 
impatience at any of the ills to which 
the livers on narrow incomes are 
heir, but at the manner of their 
recital, ‘I do not mind for myself; I 
never expect to be anything but 
worried and uncomfortable; but I 
do wish to make your home pleasant 
to you.’ 

‘Then, mother, let me do all the 
fault-finding,’ Blanche answered, 
brightly. ‘You sit down and take 
things easy.’ 

‘Ah? Mrs. Lyon said, shaking 
her head, aud rising up laboriously 
to move two or three things that 
might with perfect propriety have 
remained where they were, ‘ it’s 
easy to talk: your poor dear father 
always spoke as if regulating a 
household, and having things nice 
and comfortable, was no more 
trouble than taking a walk.’ 

‘But you don’t have things nice 


and comfortable, with all the fuss 
you make.’ Blanche only thought 
this sentence, she did not say it. 
All she said was, ‘1 daresay you 
are right, mamma; but comfort is 
@ most uncomfortable thiug.’ Then 
she took off her hat and threw it 
back on to the sideboard (when 
Mrs. Lyon followed it as if it might 
have done some damage to the nor- 
mal decorations of that piece of 
furniture, if it were not carefully 
supervised), and then she threw off 
a good deal of the brightness with 
which she had come into the room, 
and sat.down rather sadly, under the 
conviction that her good resolutions 
would be utterly routed before 
long. 

Down at the Grange there had 
been an easy-going refinement per- 
vading all the arrangements—a re- 
finement that came as much from 
the mistress having a clear head, as 
it did from her having a full purse ; 
but here, up in this little cramped 
lodging, where the head and purse 
of the presiding domestic deity 
were alike badly supplied, there 
was a good deal that was tewper- 
trying and unavoidable, and (which 
was worse) there was a good deal 
that was temper-trying and avoid- 
able. Probably the race of Marthas 
—the women who are cumbered 
with much serving—will survive 
and flourish unto the last. It may 
be for our good that they should do 
so. In some cases the end does 
justify the means; as, for instance, 
when vaccination causes small-pox 
to be lightly taken, or when mis- 
sionary pie brings one savage of 
delicate digestion to a sense of the 
superiority of living preaching mis- 
sionaries over the preparation which 
has disagreed with him. But, in the 
majority of every-day matters, the 
end is too small for fussy means to. 
be forgiven. 

‘I am sure, the day I have had! 
—not a moment to call my own 
since I got.out of bed, Blanche!’ 
Mrs. Lyon commenced, piteously, 
when the chicken made its appear- 
ance at last, and the two ladies sat 
down to dinner. 

‘ How happy you must have been,’ 
Blanche answered, with most inju- 
dicious truthfulness. It was a fact 
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that Mrs. Lyon never was so easy 
in her mind as when she was actively 
employed in contributing to con- 
fusion ; but it was a fact the men- 
tion of which she always resented. 

‘ Happy!’ she echoed, pausing in 
her employment about the toughest 
part of the wing. ‘Happy! it is 
very little happiness I have known 
in life, Blanche—very little, as I 
have told your poor dear father over 
and over again.’ 

‘What a comfort it must ‘have 
been to my father to hear you say 
so.’ Blanche had remembered her 
good resolutions by this time; so, 
though she could not resist making 
the speech, she made it in her 
lightest, pleasantest manner. 

‘lam afraid he cared very little 
about it, Mrs. Lyon replied, patheti- 
cally. Then she shed a tear or two, 
and had to stop to chase them down 
her cheeks and dry them before they 
escaped. Meanwhile the chicken 
grew cold, and Blanche had time to 
wonder whether it had been quite 
worth while to spend the whole day 
in designing and striving after a 
consummation that was suffered to 
spoil when achieved. 

‘Tell me some of the things you 
have been busy about, mamma,’ 
Blanche asked, hastily. And then 
Mrs. Lyon entered upona narrative 
that reminded her daughter of the 
famous brook, in that it bid fair to 
go on‘ forever.” A narrative that 
wound round and round the ori- 
ginal subject which it had professed 
to treat of at starting, cleverly 
avoiding that, and embracing in- 
stead a variety of topics that had 
no connection whatever with any- 
thing about which Blanche ever had 
heard, or ever could desire to hear. 

The truth was that Mrs. Lyon 
was striving to brace herself for the 
_leap she had promised Edgar Talbot 
to rise at, by taking a conversa- 
tional preliminary canter. She 
rather dreaded the look the an- 
nouncement might call into life in 
her daughter’s great, grey, honest 
eyes. More, she rather dreaded a 
definite refusal on Blanche’s part 
to accompany her to Mr. Talbot’s 
house, there to play the of social 
guardian-angel to . Talbot's 
sister. 
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Mrs. Lyon broke the tidings, in 
what she conceived to bea one 
diplomatic way. She waited till 


Blanche (tired out with her journey 
and several hours’ hard huntin 
after her mother’s meaning, whic. 
had been, as usual, sedulously con- 
cealed in many words) went up to 
her own room and prepared to go 


to bed. 

To bed, but not to sleep; for 

Mrs. Lyon followed her with a 

lass of warm sherry and water, a 

verage with which Blanche was 
unsympathetic, the mere sight and 
faint odour of which brought back 
memories of childish illnesses and 
general debility. Mrs. Lyon followed 
her with this draught and the 
words— 

‘My dear Blanche, what do you 
think of this plan of Mr. Talbot's?’ 
laying a slight stress on the words 
‘ what do you think,’ as if the matter 
had been before Blanche for some 
time, and had been a subject of free 
discussion between Mrs. Lyon and 
others. 

‘Mr. Talbot! — Mrs. Sutton’s 
brother? I don’t think I know any 
= of his,’ Blanche replied, raising 

erself up and leaning on her 
elbow. 

‘Then I may as well tell you to- 
night, to give you something plea- 
sant to dream about,’ the elder lady 
rejoined, with a little affected air of 
jocularity that was wa pitiable. 
Then she went on to tell what Mr. 
Talbot had thought, and she had 
thought first; and then what each 
of them had said to the other, and 
then what each had thought the 
other would think, and then what 
both had said Blanche would think, 
until she swam away into a haven 
of satisfaction out of the dangerous 
difficulties of the ocean of words she 
herself had created. ‘There, now 
go to sleep and dream about it, and 
ask no questions until the morning,’ 
she interrupted, rather querulously, 
when Blanche began, ‘ But, mamma.’ 
The interruption fell on deaf ears, 
however ; Blanche would not go to 
sleep and dream about it just yet. 

: To manage Mr. Talbot's house 
and his sister! What is his sister? 
an infant or an idiot ? 

‘ Really, Blanche, no one, to hear 
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you, world believe how careful I 
always have been in my own lan- 
guage. Choice! I was considered 
— choice i - my expressions when 
was a girl; and I am sure for 
years after my your father 
never heard me say a word that the 
ber a9 — might not have heard.’ 
=e poor papa!’ the 
girl fied with petulant irreverence. 
* Never mind my bad language to- 
night, though, mother,—tell me 
more of this plan; tell me some- 
thing I can hear with patience ;— 
tell _* you have not agreed to put 
yourself and me in the position of 
servants in Mr. Talbot’s house.’ 

She spoke fast and earnestly. 
Her mother, in describing the tones 
Blanche used on the occasion, after- 
wards, to the sympathising Mrs. 
Sutton, denominated them ‘ fierce.’ 

‘I am to be Miss Talbot’s cha- 

ron.’ 

Blanche laughed out merrily. 
The absurdity would touch herself 
she knew; still she could not help 
seeing the humour of it all, and 
laughing at it for the time. 

* And I—what am I to be?’ she 
inquired. 

* You are to be Miss Talbot’s com- 
panion—treated quite like her sister; 
and really, Blanche, I do not see 
that a companion is so much lower 
than a governess,’ Mrs. Lyon added, 
hurriedly. Then she went on to 
cry a little, and to say that this was 
@ prospect that opened up some- 
thing like , and comfort, and 
security to er—things (she would 
mention incidentally) which had 
hitherto been denied to her. But of 
course she should have to give 
them up, and go on living the life 
of privation, not to say misery, for 
which she had been expressly born! 

Then Blanche had to perform a 
humiliating task: to argue against 
her own judgment, for the sake of 
rescuing her mother from the 
watery abyss over which the latter 
insisted on hovering. She reminded 
herself that she was not sure of 
being able to do better for Mrs. 
Lyon than Mrs. Lyon pro 
doing for herself, and she sedulously 
strove to cultivate the feeling that 
it was unworthy of her to imagine 
that there would be any degradation 


in going in a subordinate position to 
the house of Mrs. Sutton’s brother. 
The mere thought of her fair, inso- 
lent, skilful antagonist brought her 
worst qualities vigorously to the 
surface. ‘If she does not keep the 
peace from the first—from the very 
first—keep it fairly, and never try 
to deal me a foul blow, I will strike, 
—and wound her, too,’ she thought, 
as she turned - her hot, throbbing 
brow from the light and pressed it 
into the pillow, when at last her 
mother left her alone—but not to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FAMILY PARTY. 


Mrs. Sutton had certainly not neg- 
lected one of the primary duties of 
woman on the night of the family 
dinner party to which she had asked 
Mr. Bathurst. She was looking her 
best; there had been no counting 
the cost in the creation of the rich 
costume that seemed only a fitting 
finish to her prettiness—it was so 
perfect in its unobtrusiveness. Hav- 
ing abstained—as may be remem- 
bered—from going to offer Beatrix a 
hint on the subject of her dress, she 
was rather disappointed to find, on 
Beatrix’s entrance, that the hint 
would have been superfluous, Miss 
Talbot having dressed the situation 
capitally. Securely as Mrs. Sutton 
stood in the centre of her own rich 
draperies, she did feel her heart 
hardening against the younger sis- 
ter, who, coming straight from the 
wilds of the country, dared not 
alone to know what to wear, but 
how to wear it. 

As a rule family parties must be 
admitted to be very trying things. 
They are pleasant to read about 
when they are treated, for example, 
as Dickens treated the Wardles, in 
* Pickwick.’ Still we cannot help 
being struck by the great truth that 
even the Manor Farm might have 
been dull, even at that hilarious 
season of the year, if it had not been 
enlivened by the presence of the 
Pickwickians—and introduced to us 
by Charles Dickens. 

Mrs. Sutton thoroughly a 
ciated all the difficulties atte 
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on making a family dinner party 
off well. The thorough A amon a 
tion was not the result of experience, 
for it was the first time her brothers 
and sisters had met together under 
her roof, and Mark was too com- 
pletely the result of circumstances 
for any material family connections 
he might have, to come under 
Marian’s consideration. But though 
she had had no practice in the art, 
her theory about it was very perfect. 
‘The salvation of the affair will 
be, that two of us know nothing 
whatever about each other or the 
rest,’ Mrs. Sutton had said to herself 
while dressing. ‘ Trixy and Lionel 
will assemble themselves together 
here with as much faith in us all 
and our surroundings as if they 
were strangers to us.’ Mrs. Sutton 
laughed a pleasantly derisive little 
laugh, as she thought this, and 
looked at herself so sweetly in the 
glass, that her maid thought it 
an auspicious moment to hint how 
acceptable her ‘ wages’ would be to 
her. At thé sound of the word the 
fair, innocent-browed, well-to-do 


beauty’s face clouded, and she 

turned impatiently from the glass. 
‘I have told you, over and over 

again, that I will pay you when I 


can, Rickson. What is the use of 
your worrying me about it? You 
are all alike—a set of spoilt extor- 
tionists. Hortense would not have 
charged any one else three guineas 
a yard for this lace, that looks 
nothing now it is on; and as for 
you, with the things I am always 
giving you, you are as well-dressed 
as | am myself.’ 

Rickson had lived with the syren- 
voiced lady ever since her marriage, 
and was attached to her after a 
fashion. Mrs. Sutton was one of 
those women who wound, and 
wrong, and insult with soft hand, 
and kind eyes, and gentle tones. It 
was almost impossible to feel an 
with her, or to deem her in the wrong 
if she deigned to desire that any one 
should feel pleased with her, and 
consider her in the right. She would 
falsify facts, trick, deceive, deal in 
any form ‘of treachery, in short. 
But she did it all pleasantly; and 
80, some way or other, though she 
was found out continually, her de- 
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pendents stood by her, and served 
her, and suffered for it. It was her 
specialty to be sweet and gentle, 
feminine and pleasant. Given the 
object Lady Macbeth had to gain, 
and she would have played Lady 
Macbeth’s part. But she would first 
have made Macduff love her for her 
tenderness and delicacy and for her 
fair innocent beauty, that she might 
have killed him the more conve- 
niently while his admiration was 
at its height, with a nice clean 
dagger. 

So now, though she spoke impa- 
tiently to Rickson, and would not, 
like Hope, tell a ‘ flattering tale’ of 
prompt payment, there fell the 
magic mantle of her pleasant man- 
ner between herself and her servant, 
who showed her sense of that man- 
ner’s artistic merit by being far less 
uncivil than she thought she dared 
to be. 

Nevertheless, though the subject 
was dropped almost as soon as 
started, it had brought the fact of 
there being several serious crumples 
in her rose-leaf prominently before 
Mrs. Sutton. She set her little, 
white, straight teeth together sa- 
vagely as her sister came into the 
drawing-room, remembering that 
Beatrix had it all before her—had a 
fair start—might marry, and carry 
on the war as brilliantly as she 
(Marian) was doing it, without one 
of Marian’s inward pangs. 

For pretty Mrs. Sutton had these 
occasionally. She was not one of 
the successful sinners of romance, 
who do all sorts of reprehensible 
things, with a conscience unclouded 
as their cheeks. Mrs. Sutton told 
stories, and deceived her husband, 
and got herself into debts and diffi- 
culties through pursuing a tortuous 
course, when fair sailing would 
have carried her clear of all such 
things. But she did not sin with 
impunity. She was horribly fright- 
ened at times—she was brought so 
very low, at others, as to have to put 
on a fair surface-seeming to her in- 
feriors; she went about in daily 
danger of being found out. And 
though she fully deserved it all, it 
being her desert did not make the 
inward pangs less hard for a woman 
to bear. 
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It may be doubted whether she 
suffered in her conscience. It may, 
indeed, be doubted whether she had 
any conscience at all, in the proper 
acceptation of the word. Her two 
strongest qualities were thoughtless- 
ness and vanity, and these do not 
conduce much to the preservation, 
far less cultivation, of any conscience 
with which a human being may 
originally have been endowed. But 
however it may have been about 
that, it is undoubtedly a fact that 
she went through many a quaking 
time when her pride of place, her 
power of creating and keeping ad- 
iniration, her domestic position was 
endangered. For all her well-bred 
little airs and graces, she had it in 
her to be very much of a sycophant 
—had it in her to trail her nut- 
brown tresses in the dust in private 
rather than have them lowered one 
inch in public, even though there 
was no moral degradation in such 
lowering. 

She had banished the sharp ex- 

ression of savage jealousy before 
trix had time to see that it was 
more than a welcoming smile—ban- 
ished it, and substituted one of 
young matronly dignity, that sat 
very gracefully upon her almost 
girlish beauty, Frank Bathurst 
thought. During the first ten mi- 
nutes of being with the two sisters, 
Mr. Bathurst made many profound 
and original observations to himself 
on the superiority of perfect tact, 
grace, and style over mere ‘ perfect 
beauty,’ as shown in the favourable 
contrast Mrs. Sutton offered to her 
younger sister. It did not occur to 
him at the time that the contrast 
might not have been so markedly in 
favour of the married woman had 
she not happened to be apparently 
absorbed in something he himself 
was saying to her. When he men- 
tioned afterwards to Lionel that 
*Mrs. Sutton talked well,’ Lionel 
knew enough of his friend and his 
sister to feel certain that the latter 
had listened admiringly. 

But when they got themselves 
seated round the dinner-table, the 
inferiority of perfect beauty was less 
patent to Mr. Frank Bathurst. He 
saw that there was a touch of no- 
bility about the girl opposite to him 


which her pretty married sister 
lacked. Beatrix had not a vivacious 
face, but she had a face that was 
capable of very intense expression, 
and this capability made itself mani- 
fest to the artist at a very early 
stage of the dinner, and brought 
him very much under her banner, 
though he was ignorant of the cause 
that called forth that intensity. For 
want of some more interesting topic 
which should have a common in- 
terest, they had been speaking of 
some of the extravagances of the 
day, and Edgar Talbot had quoted 
some of the dull and dead season 
letters to the ‘Times’ about it. 

‘From a man’s point of view, it’s 
simply feeble the way in which you 
ladies haunt certain shops and mil- 
liners’ establishments,’ Mr. Talbot 
said to Mrs. Sutton; ‘you order 
your dress, and take a fair amount 
of time to do it, and then you give a 
few more days to the buttons, and 
the band, and the trimming. I 
won't have you spoil Beatrix, 
Marian.’ 

* Marian has commenced well, at 
any rate,’ her husband putin. Then 
(he was off guard for once) he 
added, ‘She tells me she did not 
even take her sister near Hortense 
yesterday.’ 

Even as he spoke he remembered 
himself—remembered how he had 
seen his wife’s carriage at the dress- 
maker’s door, and his heart smote 
him as he looked at Beatrix and 
saw the same look of intense, hot 
scorn on her face which Frank was 
just admiring. 

Like a cat, Mrs. Sutton invariably 
offered a velvet paw, keeping the 
claws well back, and purred when 
she dared not scratch. She dared 
not scratch now; every one of the 
og present could be, and should 

useful to her. So she said, quite 
suavely— 

‘Trixy finds the room too hot; 
she is quite flushed. Take my ad- 
vice, Edgar, and have a nice perfo- 
rated oak screen put up in your 
room before you begin giving din- 
ners. When do the Lyons come to 
you?’ 

The diversion was perfect. Mr. 
Bathurst ceased in an instant to 
admire Miss Talbot's expression, 
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and to ponder over what could have 
called it into being. 

‘The Lyons, he repeated, ad- 
dressing Mr. Talbot; ‘do you know 
any Lyons ?” 

‘I know a Mrs. Lyon and her 
daughter, Edgar replied, rather 
stiffly. He exceedingly disliked 
having to offer up explanations con- 
cerning his relations with the Lyons 
to chance questioners. 

* We all know Mrs. Lyon and her 
daughter,’ Mrs. Sutton went on to 
explain, ‘and we are all very much 
at the feet of Mrs. Lyon and her 
daughter, are we not, Mark? 

‘I am more than rather interested. 
I have some cousins—distant cousins 
—of the name of Lyon. Is Miss 
Lyon called Blanche ?” 

‘Yes, the children used to call 
her Blanche sometimes,’ Mrs. Sutton 
replied. 

* Children—what children ?” 

‘The children where she was 
governess,’ Mrs. Sutton said, quietly. 
And something in her tone brought 
the blood to the brows of the two 
men to whom Blanche was nearest, 
the one through his love for, the 
other through his relationship to 
her. Frank Bathurst was the first 
to speak. 

‘She went out as a governess, did 
she? A high-spirited girl, as she 
ought to be, coming of that stock.’ 

Then he told the story of old Mr. 
Lyon’s request, and rage at Blanche 
Lyon refusing it; and when he had 
finished, Mrs. Sutton felt very sorry 
that she had spoken about the Lyons 
at all. She had still one more 
charge in the gun she always car- 
ried against Blanche Lyon, and this 
she contrived to deliver in the course 
of the evening. But she sent it 
home to the ‘one’ alone—she felt 
that at dinner she had not been 
diplomatic. 

As soon as the two sisters found 
themselves alone in the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Sutton realized that she 
must talk very fast and very forcibly 
in order to keep Trixy from uttering 
the reproachful words she was evi- 
dently burning to utter relative to 
Madame Hortense. She had no dis- 
trust of her own powers of managing 
to avoid hearing unpleasant things. 
A few minutes spent in saying pretty 
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things fluently, then a few minutes’ 
sleep, or assumption of it, and then 
the men would come in, and ‘ decent 
sisterly feeling would prevent Trixy’ 

ing. Mrs. Sutton was great 
about many things, but perhaps she 
was greatest of all about the moral 
and social responsibilities of others. 

Accordingly she commenced at 
once, while wheeling one little couch 
round nearer to the fire to make 
‘Trixy comfortable,’ and pushing 
another back into her own pet 
corner, where were low seats for 
satellites. 

‘Very good looking Damon and 
Pythias are.’ 

* You mean Lionel and his friend ?’ 
Trixy asked. 

‘Yes, of course I do. What a 
fortunate thing it is for us all that 
Lionel did not go into the bondage 
of an artistic friendship with one of 
the many untidy and poor young 
men who paint, and whose name is 
legion.’ 

Marian paused, and Trixy was on 
the point of saying a word as to the 
possibility of the untidy and poor 
young man being not utterly devoid 
of merit. A moment’s consideration 
saved her from the error. Marian 
had not impugned their merit; she 
had only said it was a comfort to 
the family that Lionel had not 
formed a friendship for one of them. 
Probably she was right. 

‘It is an immense satisfaction to 
me that he is what he is,’ Marian 
went on. ‘J am far too fond of my 
brothers” she added, piously, ‘ not 
to feel it my duty to see a great deal 
of them; a married sister can be of 
such immense service to a young 
man, can she not ?” 

The climax was weak. [Beatrix 
had been feeling her painful in- 
feriority and utter uselessness as an 
‘ unmarried sister,’ but she was par- 
tially restored by the yng 

‘I have no doubt that she can, 
and that you are, Marian,’ she re- 
plied, laughing. ‘Do your good 
offices extend to their friends?” 

‘ When their friends are like Mr. 
Bathurst, and I have a beautiful 
sister, who is still Miss Talbot, near 
me, yes. The story tells itself, with- 
out trouble, Trixy; my experience 
of men with those heavenly blue 
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eyes is, that they fall in love with 
every loveable earthly creature they 
meet.’ 

Amongst other girlish attributes, 
Miss Talbot had a fair sense of her 
own importance. She did not hold 
it absolutely necessary that other 
lips and other hearts should have 
played no part in the past of the 
one who might hope to win her in 
the present. She did not hold this 
absolutely necessary. At the same 
time, it would be a first’ condition 
with her that she should reign, and 
reign alone. So now she said— 

‘My experience of men with 
heavenly blue eyes is yet to be 
gained, and will not be from Mr. 
Bathurst.’ 

‘I have heard those decisions 
against a man's suit, before it has 
been proffered, made before to-day, 
Trixy,’ Mrs. Sutton said, in her 
most dulcet accents, stretching her 
feet out so that the dainty silk shoes, 
with their big rosettes, just escaped 
below her robe. ‘Don’t deter- 


mine too resolutely against Frank 
Bathurst; his eyes will upset your 


strongest resolutions, if he ever 
brings them to bear upon you.’ 

‘1 will give him up to Miss 
Lyon, she has the prior claim,’ 
Trixy said, laughing. And then 
Mrs. Sutton sat up and pushed her 
brown hair back off her forehead, 
and suffered her eyes to scintillate. 

*You will be weak—weak is no 
word for it,—you will be foolish 
and wrong to the last degree, if you 
suffer that girl to be in Edgar’s 
house for a week, Trixy; she will 
marry him and lead him like a 
blind dog!’ 

‘ And if she does?’ 

‘If she does!—you ask it coolly 
enough now; but, take my word 
for it, you will know the reason 
why it would be better she should 
not, before she has been his wife a 
month. She is artful, designing, 
unscrupulous, and clever.’ 

Mrs. Sutton spoke fast and 
forcibly, but neither loudly nor 
coarsely. She panted out her de- 
nunciation of Miss Lyon much as a 
silver bell might ‘ring out’ the 
falseness of the epoch with its 
tinkling chimes. In the face of the 
knowledge she had that Marian 
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could diverge from the truth to suit 
her own convenience, without effort 
or scruple, and despite her brother 
Edgar’s caution on the subject, 
Beatrix was conscious of being con- 
siderably carried by the fascinating 
homilist on the sofa. 

* You know something to her dis- 
advantage, Marian ?—you could not 
be so bitter against this girl for 
nothing,’ Trixy asked, unguardedly. 
And Mrs. Sutton said to herself, ‘I 
wish I did,’ and to her sister— 

‘I know nothing; but I have my 
instincts—a pure woman’s instincts 
seldom mislead, Trixy, she con- 
tinued, with a brilliantly rapid 
assumption of the best British 
matron manner. Then they had to 
cease from the subject, for Lionel 
and Mr. Bathurst came in to ask if 
they might take their coffee there. 

The pure woman, whose instincts 
seldom misled her, thought it well, 
on the whole, since she desired to 
stand highly with Frank Bathurst, 
to devote herself a good deal to 
her almost stranger brother this 
evening. There was a good deal 
about Lionel that was very interest- 
ing to most women. He was intel- 
ligent, with a bright surface intel- 
ligence that does not always—or 
often—go with the deeper, more in- 
tense «esthetic feeling for apprecia- 
tion of, and proficiency in, art or 
literature. Further, he was good- 
looking, fine, well-grown, and grace- 
ful. There was no need for him to 
be ticketted—no woman seen with 
him would feel called upon to give 
a hasty explanation respecting him. 
She would rather take pride in 
waiting and hearing the speculations 
to which his appearance gave rise, 
since all of them were flattering. 

If there was a good deal that 
was interesting to women generally 
about Mr. Lionel Talbot, the young, 
already well-reputed artist, there 
was even more that was particularly 
interesting to his sister, Mrs. Sutton. 
She saw in him a good, strong, 
legitimate stepping-stone toa higher 

lace in the social scale for herself. 
She was very far from being con- 
tented with the position she had 
gained. Mark was utterly useless 
for the purpose of Marian’s glorifica- 
tion. She would willingly have seer 
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him thrice as plebeian in appear- 
ance, and know him three hundred 
times as plebeian in mind, to have 
been able to hang him on, when 
casually mentioning him, to some 
one of the great county families. But 
she could not do so, fertile as was her 
imagination, and inexhaustible as 
were her expedients for self-aggran- 
disement. In most things he pan- 
dered to her weakness, for the sake 
of keeping it from the sight of the 
world that was only too willing to 
misjudge. 

But in this he was firm— he 
would not lie himself, or be lied 
by any one over whom he had sway, 
into the line of Suttons of high 
degree. ‘Iam not much to boast 
of, but, such as I am, I’m the best 
and the first gentleman of my 
family, he would say. And when 
he would say this, no matter whom 
it was said before, Marian, beneath 
all her falseness, all her keen desire 
to seem higher than she was, all 
her mortification, and all her indif- 
ference—had a feeling of admira- 
tion for the pluck of the man who 
could avow it calmly, and not vaunt 
himself upon the daring to so avow 
it. The speech had frequently 
knocked down some delicate fabric 
of fiction respecting the family she 
had married into, which Mrs. Sutton 
had erected with much elaboration, 
for the benefit of some stranger. It 
had made her wince, and smart, 
and blush over and over again; 
but it always made her like the 
man who said it more. 

Now, about Lionel her hopes 
were very high. She saw that he 
was made of more ductile materials 
than Edgar; moreover, he knew 
less about her, and was more likely, 
therefore, to come under her influ- 
ence. If only he succeeded bril- 
liantly, she would attach herself to, 
and identify herself very much with 
him. In pursuance of this idea, 
she told him she was sorry he 
had established himself with Mr. 
Bathurst at Baggswater. ‘You 
could have had a capital studio 
here, Lionel, and I could have 
peeped in on you sometimes, without 
feeling that I was interrupting Mr. 
Bathurst, she urged, in reference 
to her proposition, 


Playing for High Stakes, 


*You can do that now, Marian; 
the “Battle of the Bards” doesn’t 
occupy much of his time just at 
present; he has got an idea of 
another subject from the same poem 
in his head—Venus herself luring 
Tannhauser up the fatal mountain; 
so he is letting himself lie fallow 
until he can meet with a model for 
Venus.’ 

‘I wonder if he will find one,’ 
Mrs. Sutton replied, looking round 
towards the man under discussion 
and her sister. The latter looked 
fair enough to be a model for the 
goddess of beauty at the moment. 
The notion that Frank Bathurst 
might think her so, and perhaps let 
it be known that he thought so, to 
the overthrowing of Mrs. Sutton’s 
claims to be first always, roused all 
the sleeping tigress vanity that was 
always there, even if couchant, in 
Marian’s character. 

‘I was looking at Trixy, hoping 
she would do,’ she said, carelessly 
turning towards Lionel again ; ‘she 
has good features—perfect, I sup- 
pose they may be called,—and nice 
violet eyes; but she is no Venus.’ 

‘ Bathurst will not readily find a 
better type.’ 

‘It’s a very usual English type, 
however,’ Mrs. Sutton pursued. She 
could not bear that her own brother 
should admire her own sister. ‘A 
very usual English type—fine and 
fleshy, and wide-eyed ; more a Juno 
than a Venus, isn’t she, Mark ?’ 

Mr. Sutton, who had just come in 
with Edgar Talbot, seated himself 
by his wife before he answered— 

‘I am not sure that my ideas 
about the respective goddesses are 
very clear: what is the question?’ 

‘Mr. Bathurst wants a face to 
paint Venus from: Trixy will not 
do? 

‘No; but his cousin, Miss Lyon, 
will,’ Edgar Talbot exclaimed. Then 
he felt annoyed with himself for 
saying it, or thinking it; and more 
horribly annoyed still at the fact of 
the relationship rising to his recol- 
lection. ‘ That mother of hers will 
harass Blanche into marrying the 
fellow, he thought angrily; and 
then he determined that he would 
tell Lionel to keep his friend away 
from his (Edgar’s) house on Trixy’s 
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account. ‘It will never do to give 
him the freedom of the place; 
Lionel will quite understand that,’ 
he said to himself. Yet it did not 
give him any great uneasiness to see 
that already Trixy and Mr. Frank 
Bathurst were talking a duet, appa- 
rently very much to their own satis- 
faction. 

‘ My experience of men with those 
heavenly biue eyes is, that they 


fall in love with every loveable 
earthly creature they meet.’ Trixy 
remembered her sister's words, as 
Mr. Bathurst looked at her while 
telling her some art story, until he 
grew confused in the telling. Trixy 
was not sure that she hoped her 
sister’s experience might be excep- 
tional ; but she wassure that Frank 
Bathurst’s eyes were of the most 
heavenly blue. 





' THE DUKE’S ANSWER. 


A MODERN MYTH. 


* An answer trips not ever off the tongue. 
A sign may speak although the voice be mute; 
And silence, with the finger on the lip, 
Hath pointed many a man to death and doom.’ 


HE Lady Bertha had a game to piay. 
Though born of gentle blood, the maid was poor, 

In all, alas! that gilds poor virtue’s crown. 
A worldly matron aunt, and the sharp round 
Of three full London seasons, did their best 
To cultivate her taste for strawberry leaves. 
What flower might blossom, or what fruit might set 
Within the coronal that clips the brow 
Was as a thought uncared-for or undreamed, 
By all save Bertha; and she hushed it down 
Deep in the darkness of her troubled heart. 
The duke was old; and youth is youth ; and love 
Must find its equal in all things—or die. 


Badly the Lady Bertha played her game, 
And yet she won; as dicers, reckless grown, 
Set the dice reeling, and then start to find 
The winning figure uppermest at last 
Refused to all their steady-measured throws. 
The game was won: the duke was at her feet. 


Did triumph move her, with a regal air, 

To bid him rise and take the conqueror’s meed ? 
Or did she dally with her prize, and make 
Sweet favour sweeter as more hard to win? 


Neither. She silent stood and looked aghast 
As one who sees the spectre of her fear 
Rather than living substance of her hope. 
She reddened upward to the marble brow 

As though her purpose flew upon her face 
And struck her suddenly with one quick blow 
To shame her in her youth and maidenhood. 


Her better impulse was to say him nay. 

Then came the swift, strong trouble of the world, 
And all that world would say : its jeer—its laugh, 
Its ‘ Ah, poor thing! she sentimental grew: 

You heard—you saw—she jilted the old duke: 
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She thought, perchance, upon that poor lieutenant 
Who wooed her all his life, from boy to man; 

Who, as he should do, slipped aside and let 

The rich duke take his place. Thank you—some icc: 
The air is heavy ; hark! the waltz begins.’ 


The gentle blood in my lord duke be ay = 
The shadow of constraint on that flushed brow; 
And gave her time. 


So she, once more alone, 
Stood tracing wave-like circlets on the wall 
That seemed to course about a ship at sea, 
Till the room reeled around her. All she felt 
Was sudden respite, mercifully sent 
As unto one whose eyes the glimmering axe 
Has dazzled like to a departing sun 
That looks its last upon a world of joy. 
*T was respite; but not riddance. All she knew 
Was that her answer would be looked for when 
Red-branded autumn burned upon the woods 
And the strayed-berries tangled in her Sa 
And the wild equinox brought back to fand 
The ship “True Heart.’ 


At that her heart made pause, 
And all her thoughts grew tangled as the ways 
In moody autumn when the weeds run wild. 
What was that ship to her? 


It once was well 
Through dull long nights to dream about the ship, 
And through pale visions watch the tiger-leap 
Of hungry waves that broke about her prow: 
To list in waking fancy to the strain 
Of groaning timbers, as the parted hulk 
Let in grim death along the bounding swell 
That upward sprang and rode the startled deck; 
Then start, and shriek, and crave for morn to break 
The shuddering horrors of the darkened deep, 


*Twas other now. Her end, long-hoped, was gained. 
The strawberry leaves were straying to her feet. 

A little twisting of the web of wiles, 

A little winding of the threads of fate, — 

And then the garland for the duchess’ brow ! 


The golden year was rounding to its close 

The curl of the eternal serpent grew 

Almost a ring of days. Before the gale 

Autumn let fall her burthen of the boughs. 
Along the tangled path the strayed leaves trailed; 
And by the high-swelled margin of the brook 

The dying season lay with hair all loose, 
Grassing the waters. 


* The word strawberry is from the Anglo-Saxon, and means the stray, strewed, or 


strawed-berry, so named from the irregular shoots sent forth by the plant, 


The straw- 
berry leaf, it scarcely need be said, is the ornament of the ducal coronet, 
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Gales sped back the ship ; 
The ship ‘True Heart’ brought Horace Vernon home, 
Nay, more—such sports will fickle fortune play— 
To-night he comes; to-night, too, comes the duke : 
Horace to end that broken game at chess 
Left but half-played the day he sailed to sea,— 
(Bertha had kept the board untouched till now!) 
The duke to take his answer, and bear home 
A bride, or leave a heartless jilt in scorn. 


The two were seated by the Indian board. 

Her white hand slid an easy pawn aside, 

And captured Horace’s chief man at arms. 

He took reprisal through the breach thus left, 
Seizing her bishop by the bi-forked crown. 

She stood rebuked. “T'was a strange oversight 
Were her thoughts wandering? //e was all himself, 
As ripe for battle as when rooted fast 

Upon the ‘ True Heart’s’ deck, ’mid battering guns, 
He won that wound that crippled his best arn. 
She would do battle, too. So, now more ’ware, 
She (gazing meanwhile on his rest-slung arm) 
Careered her knight into her foe’s strong hold. 

A move or two, and all the game seemed hers. 

His one hand seemed to combat ill 'gainst two. 

Or, were his thoughts, too, wandering ?—At that 
She paused again, and fell in musing mood. 


Soon, all the present melted from her view, 


Save but the chequered board, of dark and light 
By turns, as were her hopes of rescue near, 

And one poor, broken, standard-bearing pawn. 
The silent board became alive with dreams. 
The serried line of battle, moving on, 

Was closing round one small devoted band. 
The captain of that band—a wounded man— 
Lifting his bright face loyal to the last, 

Held fast a banner in his unsmit hand, 

And gallantly went down to death. His corse 
Lay trampled ; and his red-robed freres 

Gave way. Anon, a black funereal band, 
Priest-headed, came and bore the dead to dust. 
Kings followed, mourning ; and one queenly form 
Wearing a crown upon her shame-flushed brow, 
Stood bowed above the red grave of the man 
Who died so loveless—yet with love so near! 


The board grew dim. Her streaming tears flowed fast, 
Betraying all her heart. She rose, and turned, 
And would have hid her anguish from his sight. 
But he had watched her, moved as she was moved, 
By fears of lonely life and loveless death 

For her who sat so silent, facing him 

With the wan aspect of a soul all lost 

That wanders wide of heaven for its sins. 

Thus, as she stood, forbearing now no more 

To call her back from that distempered dream 
That filled her eyes with waters of dismay, 

He breathed an old ancestral name ; a namo 
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Not hers, but of a warrior maid who bore 
Her father’s crest in many a holy war; 

A name she ever bore in those old days 

Of infant courtship, lisped beside the brook. 


The dear old name! So childlike sweet of old! 
The martial beauty of it struck her home 

As with a sense of high and strong resolve 

Hid in her nature, waiting but the call 

Of some true soul to rouse it into act. 

So, making one brief struggle of weak shame 
At thought of that poor dukedom and its duke, 
She lifted up her sudden eyes to his. 


An instant movement drew her to his side ; 
And to his shoulder fell her drooping head, 
Like a rath snowdrop. 


But the while she leaned, 
Safe as a plumeless bird in nested brake, 
The air filled full with life—and spring come back— 
And all the winter wandered from the world,— 
Came ushered footsteps up the soundless stair ; 
And in the open door, lo——the duke! 


What need we more? The better game was played. 
Her early error wept for and atoned, 

The Lady Bertha proved a loyal wife. 

Her feet, love-guided to the nobler path, 

Trod firm, and no more walked the slippery ways 
Of worldlings. Still she dreamed; but dreamed no mors 
Of gilded coronals. Her heart has found 

Its rest—it may be on a troubled wave 

Angels alone can smooth with halcyon wing. 

But when the noisy traffic of the world 

Jars on her sense, and all its poor vain pomp 

Rolls past her as a cloud, her soul is far, 

Far on the great wide waters with the brave. 


ELeanora L, Hervey. 
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THE WINDING OF THE SKEIN. 


HE orchard trees are white with snow, 
As they were white with bloom, 
Foam-white, and like a sea beneath 
The window of the room; 
And fitfully an April sun 
Now went, now gleam’d again, 
But longest gleam’d, I think, to sco 
The winding of the skein. 


We were two sisters, Maud and I, 
And dwelt, as still we dwell, 

In the old house among the trees 
Our mother loved so well; 

A few old friends we had, and priz’J, 
Nor others sought to gain, 

But chiefly one whose name recalls 
The winding of the skein. 


Our artist-neighbour, Clement, loved 
The orchard like a boy, 

The blossom-roof, the mossy boughs 
Made half his summer joy ; 

And like a brother in our hearts 
He grew in time to reign,— 

And this was he whose name brings back 
The winding of the skein. 


There was a fourth that day. You guess 
The story ere ’tis told: 

Our cousin back from Paris,—gay, 
Nor coy, nor over-bold ; 

But used to homage, used to loo':s, 
There was no need to feign, 

As Clement found ere they began 
The winding of the skein. 


I saw them as they met, and read 
The wonder in his face, 

And how his artist-eye approved 
Her beauty, and the grace 

That kindled an admiring love 
His heart could not restrain, 

Though hard he strove with it, until 
The winding of the skein. 


The idle hhours with idle toil 
We sped, and talked between: 
With all her skill our cousin wrought 
A ’broider’d banner screen : 
And so it chanc’d that Clement’s aid 
She was so glad to gain, 
And he—could he refuse to help 
The winding of the skein ? 


Ring after ring the golden floss 
About his fingers roll’d: 
He thought—‘ Her hair is brighter yet, 
It has the truer gold.’ 
OL. XL.—NO. LX. N 









I read this in his eyes, 
To turn from her in 
And loath’d my raven 





























Her voice through e 


Rais’d in the empty 
The ringing of the me 


And then he knew his 


I saw them through a 
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that strove 
vain, 
tresses through 


The winding of the skein. 


Round after round they wound before 
The task was wholly done, 

And if their fingers touched, the blood 
Straight to his cheek would run; 

And if the knotted silk she chid 


very vein 


Went with a thrill of joy, throughout 
The winding of the skein. 


Round after round, until the end, 
And when the end was there 
He knew it not, but sat with hands 


air: 
rry laugh 


Startled his dreaming brain, 


heart ensnar’d 


In winding of the skein. 


Beneath the apple-blooms that day, 
And many a day they strayed: 


mist of tears, 


While hard for death I prayed. 

And still those blossoms like these snows 
Benumb my heart with pain, 

And Maud knows well when [ recall 
The winding of the skein. 


W. 8. 
























ORD WESTBURY’S portrait 

4 illustrates at once the truth 
and the fallacy of physiognomy. 
His countenance indicates his real, 
original nature, and so, in a certain 
sense, his character, but does not 
give you an idea of his habitual na- 
ture and his acquired character. 
Probably there has never been 
known a man of greater eminence 
and more enemies. You would not 
think so, looking at his portrait, or 
gazing on his countenance; it all 
seems so placid, so benignant, and 
so benevolent, you would be willing 
to believe him when he assured you 
—as he is fond of saying—with his 
peculiar calm, soft, lisping utter- 
ance, that ‘ benevolence is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of his character.’ 





SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH BENCH AND BAR. 


II. 


Lord Westbury anv the late Lord Justice night Bruce. 


You might perhaps associate with 
that calm countenance the idea of 
conscious intellect and superior 
power; you might imagine it united 
with a bland, half-compassionate 
bearing towards others; but you 
would not suppose that it covered, 
but searce concealed, the most su- 
percilious contempt of all, however 
elevated, except himself. You might 
fancy that those lips spoke calmly, 
perhaps softly, but you could not 
suppose that they lisped forth in 
such soft voice accents of almost 
genuine sweetness ; and least of all 
would you realize that the words 
they lisped were almost always 
words of the most contemptuous or 
compassionate scorn. 

Yet the features do not speak 
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falsely, and the countenance, after 
all, does not falsify physiognomy. 
They portray the man’s original 
nature, the rest is his acquired cha- 
racter. The key to the puzzle is 
that Sir R. Bethell affected a charac- 
ter very different from his real na- 
ture. He has always assumed a far 
greater degree of scorn than he felt, 
though that was great enough, no 
doubt. He assumed an air of calm 
disdain, and it became habitual to 
him; he affected a calm, scornful 
utterance and manner, and it has 
become a second nature. And thus 
he acquired by degrees a sort of 
second character which is not na- 
tural, except so far as it no doubt 
is the growth of the pride of his 
nature. A single anecdote of him 
reveals this. There was an old 
chancery barrister with whom he 
used to contend, and of whom he 
used to speak with thrilling con- 
tempt. ‘That fellow, he lisped out, 
‘lost me a thousand a year with his 
infernal prolixity and incurable dul- 
ness.’ Yet no sooner was he Chan- 
cellor than he presented the son of 
his old professional rival with a 
good place. Now there is the man 
in his double nature, his acquired 
habits of affected contempt spring- 
ing from his intellectual pride, and 
his acts of real goodness springing 
from his natural kindliness. And 
he is a man to stand by his friends: 
a fine feature in a man’s character. 
Beyond all doubt, Lord Westbury 
has that to be said in his favour, 
that he is a stanch friend, and 
never shrank from doing his best 
for any one who had served him. 
In this, perhaps, he is better than 
better men. But it illustrates his 
mixed character. There probably 
never was a man in whose charac- 
ter were mixed up such diverse 
elements natural and acquired. 
Hence the result—there never was 
#& man more disliked or more be- 
loved. And, paradoxical as it may 
appear, there really is some truth 
in his own idea of himself—the ex- 
chancellor is not a bad fellow. He 
will do kind things, but he never 
could resist the temptation of say- 
ing unkind things. His second 
nature is scorn of other men, and 
his luxury is sarcasm. The secret 
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of the dislike entertained for him is 
what perhaps an acute physiogno- 
mist might detect even in those 
bland, calm features—an overween- 
ing, egotistical confidence in his 
own superior intellect, and a pro- 
found scorn and contempt for other 
men. Coupled with the feeling 
arising from it is a great talent for 
sarcasm and an immense alacrity in 
its exercise, which of course is only 
another word for making enemies. 
Taking these elements of character 
into consideration, and looking again 
carefully at that fine countenance, 
ibly our readers may imagine 

im as Lord Derby graphically de- 
scribed him, as ‘standing up and 
for upwards of an hour pouring 
upon the head of a political oppo- 
nent a continuous stream of vitriolic 
acid.’ Nothing less forcible than 
that remarkable expression could 
describe the biting, scorching sar- 
casm of the ex-chancellor. So he 
was when Sir Richard Bethell; and 
it is believed that there never was a 
man in the profession of whom so 
many pungent, sarcastic witticisms 
were reported. It is difficult to 
convey an idea of their effect as 
they were uttered in that calm, 
sweet, lisping voice, with such slow- 
ness of utterance and such bland- 
ness of countenance, with such an 
amusing contrast between the honied 
accents and the biting words. When 
the late Lord -Chancellor (Lord 
Cranworth) was Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Richard spoke of him as ‘that 
respectable old woman;’ and once, 
when the Vice-Chancellor said he 
would ‘turn the matter over in his 
mind,’ Sir Richard turned round to 
his junior, and with his usual bland, 
calm utterance said, ‘Take a note 
of that; his Honour says he will 
turn it over in what he is pleased to 
call his mind’ So when some one 
said of an attorney-general for whom 
he had a contempt, that it was a 
shame to put any one over his head, 
Sir Richard said, in the same calm, 
lisping accents, ‘ Head, did you say ? 
Has he a head? The exquisite 


effect of these sarcasms was so much 

the result of utterance that they 

could only be fully appreciated by 

those who heard them; but by at- 

tentively studying the features of 
N2 
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the portrait, and imagining a pecu- 
liarly soft, sweet, calm voice, utter- 
ing these stinging sayings, some 
idea may be formed of their effect 
on the delighted hearers. Being 
asked how he was getting on in an 
appeal before an archbishop, and 
his assessor, @ learned doctor, he 
said, ‘Getting on, did you say? 
How is it ible to get on before 
two silly old men who understand 
nothing whatever of the matter?’ 
Arguing a case in error before the 
judges, one of them, for whom he 
had a dislike, asked him a question 
which somewhat pinched him, upon 
which he blandly replied, in his 
sweetest, softest accents, ‘ Before I 
answer the question, may I venture 
to entreat your lordship to recon- 
sider it, for 1am sure upon consi- 
deration you will perceive that it 
involves a self-evident absurdity.’ 
It may seem scarcely credible that 
such things have been said; but 
such was the sweetness, calmness, 
and softness of the tone in which 
they were said, that, somehow, they 
passed by before those to whom 
they were addressed had received 
the shock of surprise, especially as 
the sting was always at the end, and 
Sir Richard went on with his argu- 
ment as calm and unruffled as if he 
had just paid a happy compliment. 
It was the sublime of iusolence: it 
was insolence sublimated almost to 
grandeur. 

For his professional opponents 
and rivals he had an unbounded 
contempt; for all but one, that 
was Mr. Rolt, who, indeed, was 
the only one who was a match for 
him. Yet even to him he would 
assume his habitual air of calm supe- 
riority. ‘So much’ he said once 
when replying to him—‘so much 
for my learned friend’s first argu- 
ment! But, my lords, as the paths 
of error are numerous, and devious, 
my learned friend has another argu- 
ment, to which I will now advert.’ 
Imagine this, spoken slowly, loftily, 
sweetly, lispingly! It was impos- 
sible to help smiling; and even Mr. 
Rolt, who is good-humoured and 
sensible, enjoyed it; and the judges 
laughed. But Sir Richard went on, 
loftily and lispingly, with that un- 
approachable air of superiority, in 
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which no man at the Bar or on the 
Bench, in living memory, ever re- 
sembled him. It was a liar 
feature of Sir Richard thell’s 
character that his scorn was too 
lofty to have anything in it of a 
cunning or spite. It was lofty and 
overbearing, but there was nothing 
in it either of littleness or bitterness. 
Sir Richard’s sarcasms were rather 
scornful than spiteful, and had often 
more of wit than bitterness. You 
saw that his object was rather to 
display his air of superiority and 
gratify his pride, than to give pain 
or wreak revenge. He was too proud 
for small resentments, and had too 
constant a sense of his own supe- 
riority to condescend to wrangle or 
to quarrel. He could not, for the 
world, have so compromised his 
dignity; and this dignity of tone 
and manner he never lost even while 
at the Bar. 

This happy gift of dignity, with 
its alloy of sarcasm and scorn, he 
carried with him to the Woolsack 
and the House of Lords; and he 
quickly made every lord there of 
any mark or eminence, his foe—at 
least among the law lords, with 
whom he came, of course, more 
constantly in contest. His animo- 
sity to Lord Chelmsford—his con- 
tempt for Lord Cranworth — his 
scorn for Lord Wensleydale—all 
were unbounded, and could only be 
conveyed by his wonderful power 
of sarcasm. And, above all, he 
loved to show his contempt for the 
Common Law Judges, upon appeals 
Reading a sentence from one of their 
judgments, he said to counsel, who 
attended to support it—‘ Pray, Mr. 
So-and-So, upon which of these pro- 
positions do you intend to rely? 
for you must perceive that they are 
utterly inconsistent.’ His power 
of exciting enmity was unrivalled 
and he revelled in it. He could 
throw into a few bland words 
spoken in the calmest tone, a bitter- 
ness of sarcasm which would make 
a man his enemy for life. He was 
an embodiment of intellectual pride 
He had the most unbounded confi- 
dence in his superiority to other 
men, even the very highest in his 
own profession, and loved to show 
his sense of it by the most intense 
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and impassioned scorn for them. 
Perhaps you might not have found 
it out from his features, but, being 
aware of it, possibly—turning to his 
portrait—you may fancy that you 
can read it there, At all events, if 
you ever saw and heard him—only 
for a moment—there could be no 
mistake about it. The first words 
he uttered would suffice to give the 
impression, at once, of superior in- 
tellect and of unmeasurable pride. 
The spirit of scorn and sarcasm 
seems native to his breast, and to 
breathe in every tone of his voice, 
which even affects more scorn than 
he feels. How unlike Sir Alexander 
Cockburn—easy, natural,and genial: 
whose voice rings out in bright and 
lively tones of good-heartedness ! 

There could not be a greater con- 
trast than the portraits and the 
characters of these two eminent men 
present; yet they were for many 
years associated together. They were 
law officers of the crown at the same 
time; they were Benchers of the 
same Inn; and Sir Alexander will 
tell a good story, how Sir Richard 
once said to him, in a tone of inde- 
scribable compassion, ‘My dear 
fellow, equity will swallow up your 
common law.’ ‘ I don’t know about 
that,’ said Sir Alexander, ‘ but you'll 
find it rather hard of digestion!’ The 
remark and the repartee very well 
convey the characteristics of the 
two men,—the one all supercilious 
pride and scorn, the other of a 
quick, lively, generous spirit. 

With Lord Westbury may very 
fitly be, associated the late Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce. Alas! we 
have lost him! 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce had 
been nearly twenty years on the 
Bench; and as he left the Bar be- 
fore Sir R. Bethell became great 
there, they did not have any rivalry 
as advocates. But they came fear- 
fully into collision when Sir Richard 
had become great, and came before 
the Lord Justice as an advocate. 
The Lord Justice, as a veteran and 
venerable lawyer, deeply versed in 
the principles of equity, could not 
brook the overbearing tone of Sir 
Richard, and the profound scorn 
with which he always spoke of 
views opposed to his own. And as 
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they almost equally excelled in the 
fatal gift of sarcasm, it may be 
imagined what scenes ensued. 

The Lord Justice was a man of 
greater depth than Sir Richard, 
though not of such brilliant ability ; 
and you could see, from his features, 
that he was a man of deep thought 
and reflective mood. You would 
not guess, however, that he had a 
vein of dry, grave humour, which 
he delighted in displaying ; and this 
was one of the traits which excited 
Sir Richard’s scorn. It marked the 
distinction between the two men 
that though the Lord Justice was 
often sarcastic, Sir Richard was 
never humorous. And though the 
wit of the Lord Justice per- 
haps was sarcastic, it was rarely 
ever so severe, so scorching as Sir 
Richard’s. There was always a 
touch of humour about it, and a 
tone of good-humour, quite distin- 
guishing it from the great advo- 
cate’s. The Lord Justice had a 
grave, solid, old-fashioned, emphatic 
way of speaking, which very much 
enhanced the effect of his wit, or 
humour; and the difference was, 
that he delighted in displaying his 
wit, while Sir Richard delighted in 
uttering sarcasms. The Lord Jus- 
tice had, indeed, a kind of grave 
judicial waggery about him exceed- 
ingly droll. He has been known to 
deliver a whole judgment in the 
gravest tone possible—but one piece 
of solemn waggery from beginning 
toend. Such was his judgment in 
the case of a suit between an attor- 
ney and his wife, about a separation 
deed, the dispute having arisen upon 
the disposition of her separate pro- 
perty. ‘The court, commenced 
the Lord Justice, ‘has been now for 
several days occupied in the matri- 
monial quarrels of a solicitor and 
his wife. He wasa man not unac- 
customed to the ways of the softer 
sex, for ho already had nine chil- 
dren, by three successive wives. 
She, however—herself a widow— 
was well informed of all these ante- 
cedents; and, it appears, did not 
consider them any objection to their 
union: and they were married. No 
sooner were they united, however, 
than they were, unhappily, dis- 
united by unhappy disputes as to 
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her property. These disputes dis- 
turbed even the period usually de- 
dicated to the soft delights of 
matrimony, and the honeymoon 
was occupied by endeavours to in- 
duce her to exercise a testamentary 
power of appointment in his favour. 
She, however, refused, and so we 
find that, in dne course, at the 
end of the month, he brought 
home, with some disgust, his still 
intestate bride. The disputes con- 
tinued; until at last they ex- 
changed the irregular quarrels of 
domestic strife for the more disci- 
plined warfare of Lincoln’s Inn and 
Doctors’ Commons.’ And so on, in 
the same vein of irony, to the end. 
So, in another celebrated judgment 
of his, about the  ‘ Agapemone,’ 
which he held up to ridicule and 
scorn. Soinacase as to the con- 
struction of a will. After counsel had 
been hard at work all day contend- 
ing for different meanings, the 
Lord Chief Justice thus, with the 
utmost solemnity, commenced his 
judgment—‘ If,’ he said, ‘the spirits 
of the departed are ever per- 
mitted to be conscious of things 
which take place here below, and if 
the spirit of the testator has been 
cognizant of the discussion which 
has been going on here to-day, he 
must have been, no doubt, consider- 
ably astonished—perhaps I might 
say disgusted—at the intentions 
which have been ascribed to him, 
and the various meanings which 
have been put upon his words. 
Nevertheless, we must presume 
that he intended what, as lawyers, 
we make his words to mean—no 
matter whether he meant it or not.’ 
All this, mind, in the most solemn 
and sentient, easy tone, and with a 
peculiarly oracular air, which im- 
mensely enhanced the effect of this 
judicial waggery. It is impossible 
to conceive a greater power of 
grave and ironical ridicule than was 
possessed by the Lord Justice; and 
there are few judgments of his 
which are not relieved by the intro- 
duction of some play of humour or 
some stroke of wit. His was a mind 
which gladly relieved the tension of 
severe and continuous thought by 
such sallies of wit and humour. 
There was nothing ill-natured in his 
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character; and though he was so 
fond of it that he would not abstain 
merely lest it should give pain, ho 
did not practise it at all, for the 
sake of giving pain. It was 
simply his diversion, his delight, 
his enjoyment to be witty when- 
ever he could. If to be witty he 
must be sarcastic, why he would be 
80; but his object was only to be 
witty. He had a little harmless 
vanity to be thought witty; and 
being a man of a long and enlarged 
experience, and of a deep, cultivated, 
and reflective mind, he was never 
trivial, though playful in his wit, 
and never vulgar though familiar in 
his pleasantries. He was pedantic 
in his tone, with a grave, formal, 
emphatic, measured way of speak- 
ing, more resembling the late Lord 
Chief Baron's than any other judge; 
and—like him—belonging to an old 
school, now passing away. 

The twenty years’ difference in 
the professional life of the Lord 
Justice and the late Lord Chancellor 
mark, indeed, very well the boundary 
between the past and the present 
race of advocates. The Lord Jus- 
tice belongs to the age of Sir Thomas 
Wilde, and Sir William Follett, and 
Sir Frederick Pollock, and Sir F. 
Thesiger, and Sir F. Kelly, all of 
whom have now left the Bar; and 
the last of whom are, one by one, 
leaving the Bench. Long may they 
linger there, for they represent a 
school of greater depth of learning 
and breadth of mind than the 
present, for the most part, are: 
and the distinction is well illus- 
trated by the difference’ between 
the thoughtful, well-stored mind 
of the Lord Justice and the more 
brilliant and showy abilities of the 
late Lord Chancellor. 

The judgment of Lord Justice 
Knight Bruce in the case of the 
‘ Agapemone’ was, beyond all doubt, 
the richest specimen of judicial 
irony ever uttered. Reading a few 
passages of it, and then looking at 
the portrait of the Lord Justice, 
the reader will, on the one hand, 
get infinitely more of the relish and 
enjoyment of it; and on the other 
hand get a truer idea of the 
judicial character of the Lord Jus- 
tice than he possibly could derive 
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cither from the portrait or the 
perusal. The reader should bear 
in mind that the Lord Justice was 
eminently grave, slow, solemn, pre- 
cise, and sententious in his utter- 
ance, and this immensely enhanced 
the ‘ humour’ of the thing. 

It was an application, it should 
he observed, on the part of an infant, 
that a proper guardian should be 
appointed, and that his father 
should be restrained from taking 
possession of him. In the gravest 
and most sententious tone, but at 
the same time the deepest irony, he 
spoke thus :— 

‘His parents are both living; 
one of them, his father, a native, as 
I collect, of Wales, having been 
educated with a view to become a 
minister of the Church of England. 
I do not, however, collect that he 
proceeded beyond deacon’s orders, 
or that he now considers himself 
to be a member of that church; 
nor does it appear that he has any 
present or prospective preferment, 
office, employment, business, for- 
tune, means, or source of income 
whatever.’ (There was a world of 
judicial irony, of grave, solemn 
waggery in this careful, precise enu- 
meration and exclusion of every 
conceivable source of income.) 
‘ The wife, the petitioner’s mother, 
is one of the daughters of a gen- 
tleman of good fortune, a lady in 
good circumstances, and a person 
of respectability, with a portion of 
some thousands of pounds; the 
marriage, whether equal or unequal 
otherwise, seems, in that respect at 
least, to have been unequal, for the 
husband had not, I believe, any pro- 
perty. It took place without the 
consent of the mother, and it seems, 
in a considerable degree, ascribable 
to the influence and ascendency over 
her mind which must, I fear, be said 
unhappily for her, to ‘have been ac- 
quired and exercised by a fanatic 
or a pseudo-fanatic preacher, who 
styled himself the servant of the 
Lord; who seems to have acted 
less as a “ go-between” than as a 
spiritual director in forming this 
and other matches between endowed 
ladies and such of his followers or 
associates of the other sex as were 
judged fit for his purpose. One of 
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these was the person (the petitioner’s 
father), whom Miss Agnes N 
seems to have been led to believe 
it was the will of God to reveal, 
through the servant of the Lord, 
that she should marry, and whom 
she did so marry very much on 
that ground. She married without 
a settlement: her fortune, conse- 
quently, came into his power. The 
want of a settlement was, however, 
not through oversight: she men- 
tioned the subject to him it appears, 
at the same time mentioning a pro- 
mise, probably connected with it, 
which she had made to her parents. 
It appears that not quite three 
weeks before the marriage he was 
moved, and permitted himself, to 
write to her, this all but impossible 
letter.’ Then the Lord Justice pro- 
ceeded to read the ‘all but impos- 
sible letter’ in tones of irony which 
made it for those who heard it a 
treat they will never forget. It ran 
thus :— 

* Let not your heart be troubled 
under your present circumstances, 
neither let it be afraid at what 
friends or foes may suggest. Abide 
in the Spirit and will of God, and 
then will your peace be like a river, 
wide and overflowing, and your 
soul will be borne sweetly along the 
stream of time until it reaches the 
ocean of eternal rest and quiet. 
What I say unto you I say also 
unto Harrietand Clara’ (her sisters). 
‘ Assure them of my love, and let 
them trust themselves to be carried 
by faith, &e. My beloved Agnes, I 
must write to you just what the 
Spirit leads me to do. This I do 
with the more confidence, because 
I believe you have an ear to what 
the Lord may say unto you through 
him that loveth you. You mention 
your desire to have a settlement 
of your property upon yourself. 
This, I assure you, would be very 
agreeable to my own feelings, and 
is so still; but last evening waiting 
on God this matter came quite un- 
expectedly before me. I had en- 
tirely put it away from my thoughts, 
leaving it to take its course as you 
might be led to act; but God will 
not have it so. He shows me 
that the principle is entirely con- 
trary to God’s word, and altogethe: 
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at variance with that confidence 
which is to exist between us, who 
are of one spirit. This desire on 
your part must be abandoned ; give 
it up to God, and show that you 
can trust his faithfulness, and I can 
assure you that the confidence you 
repose in him will not be disap- 
pointed. As regards the promise 
you made to your parents, any 
promise made when you were un- 
converted, and which was not in ac- 
cordance with the word of God, you 
are not to abide by; neither would 

it be right in you to adhere to it. 
‘I must bid you farewell, and be- 

lieve me to abide in much love, 

‘ Yours affectionately in the 

‘ everlasting covenant, 

‘ BroTHER THOMAS. 
‘ The testimony of Jesus will be 
re in “ Adullam ” on Sun- 


ay. 

After reading this ‘ all but im- 
possible letter,’ the Lord Justice 
proceeded : 

‘ Even this unparalleled perform- 
ance failed to open the lady’s eyes, 
and, her marriage taking place, she 
became annexed, and an addition to 
the school, or suite, of “ the servant 
of the Lord.” The bride and bride- 
groom visited various places from 
the time of their marriage for more 
than half a year. During the latter 
part of that time they were at Wey- 
mouth, and lodged at a house where 
“the servant of the Lord” was also 
living ; and here the lady appears to 
have received from her husband, 
and not from him alone, treatment 
of a coarse, harsh, and unmanly 
description. In January, 1846, “ the 
servant of the Lord” and some of 
his followers and associates wert, I 
believe, professionally to Bridge- 
water, leaving the lady and her 
nousband behind. Some of these, 
including the husband, but not his 
wife, were soon, it seems, sent for. 
The summons—which professed, I 
believe, to be a call to attend a 
spiritual tea-party—was obeyed, and 
he went, leaving his wife behind 
him. The husband sent for his 
clothes, and then, having received 
them, he despatched to his wife this 
indescribable communication :— 


“My pest Betovep,—I herewith 
enclose you a small portion: eat, 
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drink, yea, drink abundantly; and 
let your soul delight in fatness; let 
the will of God be your home and 
resting-place. ‘The servant of the 
Lord’ told me that you would not 
be in your present state unless you 
had rebelled months ago, and thus 
you will suffer for it in not being 
able to go about with me as you 
otherwise would; but when I see 
you I will tell you all about it; for 
the present abide quietly where you 
are, and go on as if I were with you. 
We are separated, but we are not 
severed, and I abide, dearest, the 
same your unchanging and affec- 
tionate Broruer THomas.” 


‘ When,’ continued the Lord Jus- 
tice, ‘it is known that the writer of 
this letter did not return, but that 
his departure from her was the 
commencement of a total separation, 
such a composition may seem to be 
in the last degree perplexing.’ Then 
after commenting upon the deser- 
tion in terms in which indignation 
absorbed irony, the Lord Justice 
resumed his tone of irony. ‘Such 
a course of conduct seems inexplica- 
ble, except on the supposition that 
the influence and ascendancy of the 
person calling himself “ the servant 
of the Lord” had been exerted, and 
prevailed over “ Brother Thomas,” 
as strangely as they had at one 
time over his wife. I collect that 
after the marriage she exhibited 
symptoms of insubordination, not 
towards her husband, but towards 
“the servant of the Lord ;” attempted 
to shake her husband’s allegiance to 
him, and was found out. However, 
upon these, or no more just grounds, 
“the servant of the Lord” took a 
dislike to the lady after the marriage, 
and did mainly, if not solely, influ- 
ence her husband's mind in his ill- 
treatment and desertion of her. No~ 
ought it probably to be ascribed to 
his own spontaneous feelings tha 
he wrote to her thecoarse and shame- 
ful letter dated the “‘ Agapemone,” ’” 
which the Lord Justice proceeded 
to read, and which had this passage 
and others similar: ‘1 write merely 
to inform you of my determination 
concerning you: God is pure and 
holy—I am His and He is mine, 
and you are mine; and I am re- 
solved to use the authority God has 
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given me, and for this purpose I 
ean and will compel you to live 
where and how I please, and subject 
you to my will and authority, 
through God’s pure love to me; and 
in this I have hitherto yielded to you 
the greatest indulgence, and you 
have abused the liberty and inde- 
ndence I trusted you with as you 
ave abused your every other bless- 
ing. Ihave therefore felt the ne- 
cessity of making you aware that I 
can and will direct your life, and 
this I will cause you to know by my 
actions and not only by my words. 
Should you again write, or speak 
contrary to my wishes, I will imme- 
diately remove your residence, and 
take the child under my own eye, 
and superintend the expenditure of 
the money for God’s glory,’ &e. 
‘The power of “the servant of 
the Lord,”’ gravely continued the 
Lord Justice, ‘over the husband’s 
mind seems to have remained un- 
diminished, although the lady ap- 
pears to have been cured. It is in 
such a state of things that he has 


been endeavouring to acquire the - 


ion and custody of the son, 
which would, of course, involve the 
care and direction of his education. 
But there are other facts*in the case, 
and other circumstances to be con- 
sidered. To what abode is he to 
take the child? None is suggested, 
except the somewhat mysterious es- 
tablishment, of which it seems ne- 
cessary to say a few words. It 
appears that “the servant of the 
Lord” has founded or formed a 
cenobitical establishment, which, 
though not on the Euripus, but on 
the Bristol Channel, he has denomi- 
nated “Agapemone,” a name, no 
doubt, adopted in order to make the 
people of Somersetshire understand 
or guess its object, which, however, 
unluckily, I fear, few either there or 
elsewhere in any very clear manner 
do. The establishment scarcely 
seems to be a convent either in con- 
nection with the Greek Church or 
otherwise. Its inmates, whoare not 
a few, and are of each sex, can hardly 
be nuns or friars, for some, though 
not all of them, are married couples, 
and the men ahd women are not 
separated. They, however, call 
themselves, and address each other, 
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as brothers and sisters, and there 
appears to bo something of a reli- 
gious kind, whether really or only 
professedly, in the nature or design 
of the institution, which might per- 
haps be described as a spiritual 
boarding - house, though to what 
kind of religion, if any, the in- 
mates belong does not, I think, 
appear. I believe that they do not 
attend any place of worship, in or 
out of the Establishment. They 
sing hymns, I think, addressed to 
the Supreme Being ; but, as I collect, 
they do not, in the sense of suppli- 
cation or entreaty to God, pray at 
all. The Agapemonians appear to 
set a high value upon bodily exer- 
cise of a cheerful and amusing kind. 
Their stables, according to the de- 
scription given of them, must be 
unexceptionable. : It does not appear 
that the Agapemonians hunt, but 
they seem distinguished both as 
cavaliers and charioteers. They play 
moreover, frequently or occasion- 
ally, at lively and energetic games, 
such as “ hockey,” ladies and all, so 
that their lives may be considered 
less as ascetic than frolicsome. The 
particulars, however, of the Aga- 
pemonian’s exterior existence, not 
being open to general observation, 
are little, if at all, known beyond 
their own boundary. Now this is 
the establishment in which the father 
in this case has been, and is, one of 
the dwellers. He has, I apprehend, 
no other home, and thither, accord- 
ingly, I suppose that he would take 
his son. But God forbid that I 
should be accessory to condemning 
any child to such astate of probable 
debasement! As lief would I have 
on my conscience the responsibility 
of consigning this boy to a camp of 
gipsies !’ 

These extracts illustrate better 
than any words of ours could pos- 
sibly do the judicial character of the 
Lord Justice. They are so eharac- 
teristic of him, indeed, that no other 
judge upon the bench could have 
pronounced it, and any one ac- 
quainted with the judicial character 
and style of our judges would re- 
cognize it in a moment: perhaps 
any one of its more remarkable 
passages—nay, there is scarcely a 
sentence in it which would not be 
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recognized as his. The judgment, 
it may be added, was delivered six- 
teen years ago: the Lord Justice 
thad then been several years upon 
the bench: he was still, at the time of 
writing these lines, in the full exer- 
cise of his great judicial abilities in 
the high office which he had so long 
filled: he had thus been more than 
twenty years upon the bench, and 
had previously been, we believe, 
over thirty years at the bar; and 
these simple facts, taken together, 
will amply suffice to show that Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce was one of the 
most wonderful men that we have 
ever known in modern times upon 
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the bench ; nor was there any one in 

Westminster Hall who could com- 

ne with him except the late Lord 
hief Baron, Sir F. Pollock. 

We have lately lost both theso 
eminent judges: the first by death, 
the latter, we rejoice to say, only by 
retirement. But not the less— 
rather all the more on that account 
—are they retained among our 
‘Sketches ;’ for they both belonged 
to a great school of scholarlike and 
accomplished lawyers, who have 
left none behind to rival them in 
reputation; and who, for that rea- 
son, pre-eminently deserve to be 
remembered. 
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OULD any candid observer fail 

to have remarked, in the events 
of the past season, one new and 
striking feature? 

I allude, not so much to the in- 
crease of population as to that of 
tea parties. The cup of tea at 
five o’clock has (to speak figura- 
tively), crept insidiously into the 
heart of our social life. The ad- 
vance, secret at first, then accepted 
with apology, has burst this sum- 
mer across the frontier of our 
Society, and bids fair to drown in 
a weak and sugary element the fair 
surface of our afternoon cxistence. 
To analyze the states of this invading 
custom will be a profitable and 
instructive employment for my pen, 
and your thoughts, my beloved 
readers. Is there reason in the 
roasting of eggs—how much more 
in the drinking of tea! 

The subject, then, before us is one 
fraught with interest of the most 
solemn nature, and may most pro- 
perly be divided into two parts. In 
giving of tea at five o’clock there 
is as much difference of mode and 
usage as in hairdressing and in lift- 
ing of hats for salutation. 

First, then, let there be one great 
line of demarcation between 

The Tea ais 
an 


The Tca Impressive. 


The latter, being the evil divi- 
sion, is, like all things evil, manifold 
in its forms, and may be subdivided 
into the Tea Economical and the 
Tea Magnificent. 

Tell me, says Carlyle, the religion 
of a people and I will describe their 
character. Let us first seek the 
motive of, the above-named tea- 

rties and then describe the result. 

© woman, astute, and versed in 
self-knowledge, and her daughter 
in the knowledge of mankind, but 
knows that the mind is reached 
through the body; «. e¢., if you 
make a man thoroughly comfort- 
able in your house he will come 
there again. This is true logic; 
and I need not say what is the ob- 
ject, the motive, the religion, of the 
well-regulated and maternal house- 
holder of Mayfair and Belgravia. 
Now for the result. 

‘We are at home about five, 
Mr. Fitz So-and-so, always; come 
when you like;’ or, 

‘ Do come in the afternoon about 
tea-time you know: we are always 
at home.’ 

You happen to be in Eaton Place 
about five, and you ask casually if 
Lady S—— is at home, 

‘Yes, she is at home.’ In the 
large room my lady is working at 
that pretty lace-work, a little table 
by her with her scissors, and a big 
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sweet rose in a specimen glass. 
There is a cunningly stuffed arm- 
chair for you; there are sofas that 
you can sit on with your hat beside 
you; not barricaded by unwieldy 
writing-tables as are some sofas, like 
a fortified town. Julie, whom you 
are rather fond of, is playing softly 
at the end of the room, with the 
light behind her from an open 
window with flowers. Looloo is 
writing notes in the little room with 
red blinds and more flowers. 

Julie comes to talk to you; she 
shows you her dear little workbag 
with the fox’s head, and wishes you 
would tell her the exact size that 
she should make her cigar-case of 
‘ ticking.’ Mamma rings the bell. 
John brings a snug three-legged 
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table ont of a corner; there is a 
shiny white cloth and glittering 
silver, and little flat cups, and round 
buns with currants in them—not 
muffins, they grease your gloves, 
and the girls have voted them low - 
form, though to be sure how good 
they are! Your particular friend 
* Whatsisname,’ of the Coldstreams, 
comes in, and Looloo makes tea, 
You feel as if you had always been 
there; you have plenty to say, and 
rey forget the existence of your 

at; the tea is hot, and strong, and 
brown. Looloo has a wicked little 
apron with pockets, and blue bows 
at the corners, anc makes tea per- 
fectly. 

Mamma is charming ; she does not 
make love to you more than you 
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like, nor tell her daughter to ‘ sing 
that sweet song, dearest, that So- 
and-so admired so much; but she 
talks so well that you find yourself 
the pleasantest man of your ac- 
quaintance, and you go away, with 
a little sigh of regret, and with the 
impression that, after all, what a 
shame it is, the way they abuse 
mothers-in-law. One could fancy 
Lady S——, now! 

You find yourself pretty offtn in 
Eaton Place. Next time you go 
there is a new face there, a very 
pretty, cheery girl, Looloo’s special 
chum, also an old fellow who is 
talking family with Mamma. 

Julie is quite charming, in a pink 
skirt and little silver buttons: she 
tells you her confidential opinions, 
gives you her particular photo- 
book to look at; and she sings you 
French romances that gloat and 
quiver through the twilight. 

Naturally you go again; so do 
Whatshisname, and the pretty girl, 
and the old fellow; so does every 
one that is nice, and likes nice 
things. The room is never fall of 
stupid callers. A whole family of 
large women is not announced dur- 
ing your visit, to sit stolidly before 
you and ask questions; nor do sud- 
den and affectionate incursions of 
near relations take place and engross 
your hostesses. 

The girls are prettily dressed, 
work pretty work. Therearescraps 
and bits of bright colours, and little 
baskets on three-legged tables, 
* suggestive’ of cricket-belts, cigar- 
cases, slippers, and the like. You 
do not sit on stiff, slender chairs, 
at a certain distance from a thick 
table, with idle hands on your laps 
or smoothing uneasy hats. There 
is no glare of light, rosy blinds half 
down, cool jalousies and green 
plants; all dark, cool, fragrant, in 
summer; rosy, cosy, warm in early 
spring or winter. Possibly in pri- 
vate, Julie and Looloo may squabble, 
Mamma may scold, but to the eye 
of the tea-drinking guests all is 
harmonious— Suggestive.’ 

How different is the Tea Impres- 
sive. Balls, papa will not allow. 

Dinners are so costly—so unre- 
munerative. You must receive or 
be forgotten—A drum—No, not a 
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drum! the young men will not 
come to a drum—and it entails 
supper and lighting. Mamma and 
the daughters cogitate. Give them 
tea—yes—five o'clock tea. ‘ Mrs. 
Uphill at home Tuesdays and Fri- 
days in June, four to seven.’ 

Cards are sent to all and sundry, 
for one may as well be popular— 
vive l'économie. 

Weak tea in the dining-room, 
made by the cook and ladies’ maids, 
to be drunk standing in a thorough 
draught, with your heels on Lady 
Longtrain’s gown, and your toes 
under the ponderous footstep of 
Mrs. Rightoway; at the door up- 
stairs stands your hostess in lilac 
silk and a sweet smile; the inevi- 
table white poodle under her arm— 
‘Is it not a dear doggums? So 
good of you to come.’ 

‘ What a charming little do—’ 
your pretty speech is broken by the 
vociferation of the butler, and by 
a push from behind and before. 
The room like the stairs is choked 
with ‘ lovely women;’ a hothouse 
fall of artificial flowers. You find 
yourself close face to face with three 
tall young ladies, whose faces you 
are tired of, but to whom you never 
have been introduced; you are 
hemmed in and feel like a fool, when 
you smile feebly and bow, to some 
one who is recognizing you from 
the,other end of the room. 

There are the most wonderful old 
ladies. It is solemn and silent, 
and yet there is a distracting buzz 
of voices. Faint moaning from an 
inner chamber betokens music. A 
few victims are seated near the per- 
former, who sings in a ghastly man- 
ner, with a sense of being unappre- 
ciated. No music has been pre 
concerted. The tenor has been 
dragged from a group of ladies and 
coerced into a song, against his will. 
A stout young lady thumps and 
rushes on the piano; nobody 
listens, but a heavy silence is en- 
forced. On every face a gloomy 
patience or a sullen smile is seen. 
The girls watch each other’s bon- 
nets; the old ladies tread upon each 
other, and push and go up and 
down stairs. There is generally 
one man there; he casts uneasy 
glances round him, and is afraid of 

















60 many women; his countenance 
does not conceal that he is bored 
and wishes he were at his club; he 
is chiefly happy if he can find an 
acquaintance, when he professes a 
hypocritical interest and fervour, 
squeezes himself behind her into a 
chair, and talks under his breath, 
and is absorbed. 

But he escapes when he can, and 
vows silently, but solemnly, that 
“ never, never. When all are gone, 
it is seven o'clock ; Mrs. Uphill and 
the daughters eat up the remains of 
the bread and butter, and congra- 
tulate themselves on the success of 
their party. 

The ‘ Magnificent’ differs from 
the ‘Economical’ chiefly in regard 
to the food provided for the bodily 
sustenance of the invited. Weari- 
ness unutterable for the mind still 
pervades the crowd, and seats are 
wanting to rest the limbs where- 
with; but there is claret cup, 
champagne cup, grapes, straw- 
berries, and, O pregnant fact! there 
are more men. 


The Tea Magnificent is generally. 


indicative of a brother, one or more, 
and he brings his friends or ought 
todoso. It is nota case of Tues- 
days and Fridaysin June. It isa 
great effort—‘ Supréme,’ as Victor 
Hugo would say; a little buffet in 
the .back drawing-room, mingled 
sounds of Campana’s duets, and the 
clatter of spoons. 

‘To vivo e t'amo,’—‘ iced coffee, 
please.’ 

* Non posso vivere senza di te,’ 

* Champagne or claret cup?’ 

Lady and Miss de Tankerville, 
Sir Roger de Tankerville. 

‘Ah, ha, mio be-ne.’ One re- 
quires here two ears at least to take 
in the combination. Useful young 
ladies untie their bonnet-strings 
after artful surprise at being called 
to sing the duet they had specially 
prepared for the occasion. The 
hostess prowls amiably and picks 
off the musical guests for a chorus. 
Sponge-cakes and fruit do not im- 
prove the voices, and the soprani 
never are in tune, but the ‘ Ron- 
dinella’ is victimized, and as nobody 
listens it does not much matter. 
The hostess has been making pretty 
speeches to every one that she can, 
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and she makes the prettiest of all 
to the pet tenor, who is out of sorts 
because the man of all others whom 
he hates, and who sings his new 
song with the A sharp, which is his 
special hit, has been asked to sing 
before him. There is a lady singer 
with a wonderful gown and a silvery 
voice, but she won't sing a note, 
and the hostess devours her wrath 
as best she may, and pretends to 
understand and believe in the 
* little cold’ that causes the refusal. 
If the buffet be down stairs the 
scene of action is chiefly at door- 
ways and on thestaircase. Cunning 
and acquisitiveness are called into 
play. Dowagers‘ spot’ likely young 
men, and victims are sacrificed to 
hungry mothers; but take it alto- 
gether the ‘ temper of the mob’ is 
a better one than at most public 
meetings; the men drink and are 
amenable; the old women eat and 
are content ; the young ones have, or 
hope they have, some one to admire 
them, and a little business may be 
done with boudoirs and back stairs, 
but it is always lame, and I should 
never advise it except in extreme 
and desperate cases. Flirting in 
bonnet strings and a hot room is 
never good for much. Cornets or 
very young clerks are possible, 
but the full-grown object is apt 
to have an engagement at the 
club or a quiet little ‘ Suggestive’ 
somewhere else, or a match at 
Lord’s, and is impatient and dis- 
traught. With a social meeting, a 
gathering together of friends and 
acquaintances—such as the original 
tea party might suppose itself to 
mean, the Tea Impressive, whether 
economical or magnificent, has of 
course nothing in common. But—as 
a comprehensive mode of receiving 
acquaintances and friends—it is un- 
rivalled in the annals of the past 
seasons, for it combines the two 
great elements of modern entertain- 
ment —it includes all and pleases 
none. 

Some day, I live in hopes, that 
a spirited leader of fashion may 
arise and introduce a mode of en- 
tertainment more sensible and pleas- 
ing and equally general and im- 
partial. 

Instead of inviting to her house 
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more people than it will hold at 
the hour when open air and exercise 
ought to supplant airless rooms and 
crowded staircases, let her issue 
tickets entitling the bearer to such 
portion of delicacies at Gunter’s or 
Brunette’s as shall be equivalent 
to the feast she would offer them 
in her dining-room, to be obtained 
at what hour and on what day the 
possessor of the ticket shall choose. 
This would at once evince hospi- 
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tality and avoid confusion; and the 
glorification of the giver of the tea 
impressive would be methinks, en- 
hanced by the publicity of the 
matter. ‘To the giver of the Sug- 
gestive I need offer no hint. To 
the fair Julie and the amiable 
Looloo I dedicate the motto— 
Non posso vivere 
Senza di’ 
Tea. 
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